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Inter-Relations of Teaching Forces in City 


Systems. 
By Oliver P. Cornman, Supervising Principal, Philadelphia. 


E sub-divisions of the teaching forces in a 
system of city schools are in a descending or- 
der of supervisory powers: (1) city superin- 
tendent, (2) assistant superintendent or 
supervisor, (3) supervising principal, (4) class-room 
teacher. What should be the relation of each to 
each? This problem of organization is analogously pre- 
sented in great industrial enterprises; notably, in the 


‘oldest of all complex systems of human origin, the mili- 


tary, most strikingly perhaps in the nervous system of 
the animal organism itself. In each of these the maxi- 
mum degree of efficiency is attained by the strict defin- 
ition of function of each of a series of controlling powers. 
Each higher power has for its ‘‘wnit of consideration” 

the next lower head and holds the latter responsible for 
the detailed execution of the general plans which it sub- 
mits to it, success depending upon the nicety of dis- 
crimination with which, in each instance, the particular 
is subordinated to the general. Under the normal, con- 
ditions of a perfected organism the intrusion ofa higher 
controlling agency upon the special domain of a lower 
can only work confusion and detract from the highest 
efficiency of the whole. To illustrate from the nervous 
system the actual confusion that may result from the 
attempt of a higher center to deal with particulars that 
properly belong to a lower, we have the classic story of 
the centipede who was asked by the ant which foot he 


_put forward first in walking. Bringing his higher men- 


tal powers to bear upon the question the centipede so 


_disarranged the lower reflex mechanism that he was un- 


able to move a step. 
. - The Teacher’s Unit. 

The “unit of consideration” of the class-room teacher 
is her pupils, both collectively and individually. She 
must know her-class and she must know the individual 
pupils of the class. Especially must she acquaint her- 
self with the child who, for one reason or another, must 
be characterized as “ exceptional.” 

Responsibility of the Principal. 

The “unit of consideration” for the supervising prin- 
cipal is in like manner his assistants. His work is pri- 
marily with them. By general and grade meetings and 
by encouraging and assisting them individually—with 
much time and attention specially devoted to the “ex- 
ceptional” teacher—(for “teacher study” is as impor- 


- tant for the principal as is “child study” for the teacher) 


he has functions to perform, with the school faculty very 
analogous to those of the teacher with her class. For 
his knowledge of the individual pupils he must depend 


‘largely upon the teacher; but he must so assist, direct, 
. and supervise her work that he may know the value of 


her judgments and be able tosupplement or correct these 
himself inspecial cases. The “exceptional” children he 
may hope to know somewhat intimately, the greater 
number, however, of the big family of a thousand, more 


- or less, in which he is said to stand in loco parentis, he 
~ cannot know in this way. Ifheattempts this impossible 
. task he becomes swamped by details, he is apt to have 
’ as many “schools” in his building as he has teachers, 


the general aims and policies of his institution will lack 
definition and harmony. 


Scope of Supervisor’s Duties. 


The “unit of consideration” of the assistant-superin- 
tendent or supervisor is the supervising principals of the 
city districts that he has in charge. His work is pri- 
marily with them, both collectively and individually. 
His acquaintanceship with the several hundred class- 
teachers of his district must be even less intimate than 
that of the principal with his individual pupils. Ofa 
large number of them he cannot hope to know even the 
names and faces. 

Mrs. Partington attempting to bail out the ocean with 
a tin-cup is a hardly more ridiculous spectacle than a 
supervisory officer attempting to deal individually with 
several hundred teachers. He cannot even do very 
much by calling meetings of the teachers. Any scheme 
of this sort, systematic enough to be worth anything, 
must throw thousands of children upon the streets at 
frequent intervals. Let him, however, deal with his 
principals as his proper “unit of consideration,” just as 
they are expected to deal with their corps of assistants, 
and the problem becomes greatly simplified and may be 
reduced within manageable limits. 


The Superintendent. 


To complete the scheme that I have been outlining, it 
only remains to state that the superintendent has for 
his “unit of consideration” his whole corps of assistants. 
Thru them he may reach the principal, thru the latter, 
the class-teacher, and finally the pupil in the class-room. 


No Absolute Limitations. 
While the special sphere of activity of each depart- 


‘ment of the teaching forces should be well defined and 


its functional relation to the next higher and the next 
lower department clearly understood, it is not intended 
to imply that the boundaries thus set should never be 
transgressed. The principal must have very much todo 
with the individual pupil, especially some pupils. The 
assistant-superintendent similarly must come into close 
contact with the ‘ “exceptional ” teacher. Itis even pos- 
sible for an occasion to arise that would necessitate the 
superintendent himself reaching past all intermediate 
departments and dealing directly with a particular class- 
room problem. These departures from the graded 
scheme of relationship should not, however, become so 
numerous as to constitute the rule. The extent to which 
they do so is a measure of the organic imperfection of 
the system. 


Traditional Imperfections in Organizations, 


That such organic imperfection is apt to exist in great 
cities is well known. One of the simplest concrete illys- 
trations of it, that I can employ, is the method of central 
examination of eighth grade pupils that obtains in Phila- 
delphia and a few other large cities. The preparation 
of uniform sets of questions and the formulation of 
specific directions as to the conduct of the examination 
undoubtedly should emanate from the highest authority, 
but the actual marking and tabulating of the results of 
the individual papers are details that certainly donot be- 
long there. The transportation of our late pupils to the 
City hall to present their excuses or receive instruction 
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in the virtue of punctuality would not be without analo- 
gy to the time-honored custom which is here briefly 
criticised. I believe that a local committee-man actually 
tried to deal, in a similar fashion, with the problem of 
tardiness in the section of the city in which he was di- 
rector. The method was discontinued the second day, 
while his door-bell was laid up for repairs, and has not 
been resumed. The transmission to the central office of 
the details of the results of the examination of the in- 
dividual pupils of each of the other grades which our 
rules require, is another striking illustration of the fu- 
tility of the attempt of one department to deal minutely 
with the special work of another. Eight to ten items 
concerning each of about 150,000 pupils—a grand total 
of more than 1,000,000 items—are duly recorded and 
transmitted for inspection. If the latter be neglected, 
the transmission is useless; if attempted, nothing else 
could be done for some weeks or months. Gen. Miles 
might as well attempt to consider annually the names and 
physician’s measurements of each soldier in the United 
States army. Moreover, the generalized results of such 
statistics for a school, a district, and the city can never 
emerge from the mass of details in which they are con- 
cealed. They are more hopelessly lost than the prover- 
bial needle in the haystack. Results of greater and 
greater degree of generality only should be transmitted 
from teacher to principal, principal to central authority. 
Of course, all the details on which these generalized re- 
ports are based, should be carefully preserved in each 
school as part of its permanent archives for confirmatory 
reference in the more or less rare special cases requiring 
it. 

The instances which I have employed for illustration, 
and many other more serious organic imperfections of 
large city systems, of which they are typical, are, no 
doubt, largely traditional of a past whose circumstances 
may have justified their existence. It should, however, 
be explicitly recognized that such conditions have long 
since been outgrown and that it is time, as Hamlet ad- 
vised the players, to “reform it altogether.” As an 
earnest supervisor with whom I was informally discussing 
the question, remarked; “to do this would be like taking 
an ungraded school and classifying the pupils. It would 
not be a very big thing to do, but it would certainly do a 
very big thing.” 

Inter-Related Teaching Forces. 

Granting, however, a perfected organization in which 
each class of the teaching forces deals with its proper 
“unit of consideration,” I would like to add a word upon 
the spirit and temper in which this should be undertaken. 
I have used the phrase “teaching forces” advisedly, for 
I hold that each department stands to the next lower in 
relationship somewhat akin to that of teacher to pupil. 
The teacher cannot treat her class by nature’s harsh 
method of inexorable selection and survival of the fittest. 
She must take her class as she finds it and be responsible 
for it—for its worst as well as for its better elements. 
She is admonished to adapt both her instruction and her 
disciplinary measures to the idiosyncratic tendencies of 
her pupils. By the pedagogic art of interest and the 
gentle power of that “severe mildness” for which Mon- 
taigne pleaded, she must bring them, each and all, to their 
highest attainable level of mental and moral excel- 
lence. 

The supervising principal has no more power in the 
selection of his faculty than the teacher has in the selec- 
tion of her class. As Prof. Butler recently said, “ Pub- 
lic opinion, which is the last court of appeal in this mat- 
ter, has positively decided that ordinary or even 
extraordinary inefficiency is not 4 real cause for removal 
of ateacher. In fact, the popular conviction is that any 
ordinarily upright, God-fearing person with a teacher’s 
certificate is about as competent to teach school as any 
other.” This being a true picture of the situation, and 
the schools being denied thereby the privilege of selec- 
tion accorded private enterprise, the principal must hold 

himself and be held responsible for the general efficiency 
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and improvement of his faculty, as must the teacher for 
the progress of her class; and so on thru the ascending 
series of departments. Tho the instruction, as it may 
properly be designated, may become more and more con- 
ferential in its character as we ascend thru the series it 
should be collective as well as individual and should in 
each instance conform, mutatis, mutandis, to those edu- 
cational principles so unceasingly enjoined upon the class- 
teacher. 

Given a teaching force of a great city organized upon 
those simple principles which both natural laws and hu- 
man experience have beaten out as the only effectual 
scheme, and given further complete dominence of the 
idea that supervisory officers of all grades of importance 
should, in their dealings with their particular “unit of 
consideration” employ those very principles that they so 
strenuously insist upon for school-room practice, and I 
believe it would be possible in many cases to bid defiance 
to those political and other conditions that we are too 
apt to fall back upon as excuses for our own pedagogical 
shortcomings. In other words, teaching forces so or- 
ganized and so motived need not hold back from doing 
the pedagogically correct thing for fear of untoward 
practical conditions, but could make the right thing go 
in spite of them. 


SF 


Education in Massachusetts. 


The sixty-fourth annual report of the Massachusetts 
state board of education has been issued. Its admirable 
contents certainly justify the statement that “no other 
state in the Union, according to high authority, has 
offered so many educational advantages to its people.” 
The school year that is just closing is one that has been 
replete with improvement and growth in the Bay state. 

A great deal of space is given in the report to the ten 
normal schools. They are rightly regarded as first in 
prominence in the public school system of the state. 
Their management devolves entirely upon the board a 
work of supervision that has of late years become too 
extensive for proper performance. A plea is made in 
the report of the year for the election of a state super- 
visor of normal schools, an able educator, fitted by na- 
ture, learning, and experience to be the direct represent- 
ative of the board in the management and care of these 
schools. Such an official could do much toward bring- 
ing the work of the various schools into harmony. 

The high schools also come in for a good share of at- 
tention. It is shown that these institutions have be- 
come the people’s colleges and that the high school grad- 
uate of to-day is to all intents and purposes as well edu- 
cated as the college graduate of fifty years ago. Many 
of them in their anxiety to conform to present-day needs 
are establishing commercial courses—a proceeding which, 
tho meritorious in itself, is attended with some danger 
of narrowness and superficiality. The fact needs to be 
emphasized that any course which is designed to meet 
vocational ends must at the same time rest upon a secure 
foundation of general study. 

The public documents which are printed in this report 
are of very great value, dealing as they do with the 
present state of school hygiene, evening school instruc- 
tion, industrial drawing, employment of superintendents 
in rural districts, etc. 

Too high praise cannot be given to Sec’y Frank A. 
Hill and his colleagues of the state board of education 
for admirable contents and arrangement of the volume. 


SF 
Full reports of the addresses and proceedings at 
the N. E. A. Convention, Detroit, July 8-12, will 
appear in The School Journal. Do not neglect 


reading The Journal during the summer months, 
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Working One’s Way Thru College. 


The great question that concerns poor, but ambitious 
boys who have determined to secure a college education 
is ‘‘ How can I do it?” What are some of the occupa- 
tions open to the lad who wishes to work his way thru 
college? Alice K. Fallows has collected a mass of ma- 
terial from which she has written an interesting article 
in the June Century Magazine. “ Working One’s Way 
Thru College” is the caption and no doubt it will be an 
inspiration to many a young student who hopes for a 
college career. 

Miss Fallows presents a pen picture of two Harvard 
students, one of whom acts as extra clerk nights and the 
other is a model grocery clerk during off hours. 

Self-supporting students make the best kind of clerks. 
They are polite, willing, not officious, and they have the 
patron’s wishes constantly in view. 

“The tactful person at an evening party,” writes Miss 
Fallows, “who looked after the comforts of the guests 
effectively and unobtrusively, and who set the social 
wheels in motion skilfully when they threatened to run 
down, was in reaiity a student, earning a dollar or more 
an evening for his services? 

In small university towns the opportunities for self- 
support are limited, but the student earning his way at 
the Chicago University, Columbia, Yale, or Harvard can 
act as night clerk at a hotel, shovel off sidewalks, clean 
furnaces, engage in clerical work, take care of the col- 
lege library, copy, assist in the laboratories. In fact, 
these duties are reserved for indigent students. Tutor- 
ing is another means of earning money and the prices 
paid per hour are usually good; they range from fifty 
cents to two dollars. 

Many students act as middle men between thé colle- 
gians and confectioners, bakers, photographers, station- 
ers, dry-goods merchants, tailors, etc. 

Writing articles and securing advertisements for the 
college papers and magazines have brought in many a 
nice penny to the struggling student of literary ability. 
Eating-clubs are organized in return for the organizer’s 
board. Waiting on table is a source of income to large 
numbers of collegians. 

Miss Fallows gives Harvard the lead in its roll of 
undergraduate industries. Almost every branch of 
business in Boston during the past ten years has had its 
Harvard student representative. There is a well-organ- 
ized Harvard employment bureau. A Bureau of Self- 
help has been established at Yale and its sphere of 
usefulness is growing daily. Chicago and Columbia 
universities also have bureaus. 

An ingenious Harvard man formed a club of fifteen or 
more boys from Boston families of means and took 
charge of them three afternoons in the week. The boys 
were delighted with the plan. Their guide took them 
on expeditions to points of interest {in Boston, taught 
them games in the park and if the weather was bad he 
entertained them indoors. The pay was remunerative 
and the benefit derived by the student was no less than 
that gained by the boys. Several clubs have been 
formed since this first one. 

The writer passes from a general digcussion of finan- 
ces to particulars and gives the actual cost to a poor 
student of a college career in a number of institutions. 
The social pleasures which the working student is 
obliged to forego are touched upon, and the reasons are 
given why this must be. The working student’s hours 
are given to study and earning money; while his wealthy 
classmate engages in recreation the indigent college 
man is toiling for his bread and butter. Heavy dues 
keep the self-supporting eollegian from clubs where his 
richer brothers meet for social pleasure. 

Illustrations of self-supporting collegians who have 
failed for one reason or another are given, and, to offset 
these examples are cited of students whose business 


ventures have made them at once the envy and the 


pride of their classmates. 
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The article is full of possibilities for the young who 
are looking a college career in the face. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of self-support are presented 
with an impartial pen, and the student who chooses to 
enter college with no financial backing will not do so 
blindly after reading what Miss Fallows has to say. 

SP 


Examples of Constructive Work. 


The exhibition of manual models held at the Hall of 
Education, Manhattan borough, June 15, was the first 
separate exhibition of constructive work ever held in 
New York city. The drawing and clay modeling were 
not featured. Only constructions in paper from the lower 
grades and shop-work from the higher grades were shown. 

The fundamental thought was to display examples of 
imaginative power as applied to practical problems of 
construction. It is, of course, a fact that to image 
clearly a model of a useful object requires the exercise 
of imagination. The work set forth in this exhibition 
was done by boys only, and was rather remarkable for its 
strength of individuality. Hundreds of original draw- 
ings in cardboard and wood were exhibited, distinguished 
almost without exception by simplicity, elegance of pré- 
portion, and good qualities of workmanship. 

The general character of the course is as follows: 
The instruction in the primary grades goes to develop 
manual dexterity, precision and delicacy of handling. In 
the higher grades this dexterity is further cultivated and 
a special effort is made to cause the pupil to utilize his 
skill in the production of models of original design—in 
other words to do creative work. 

Choice is allowed to pupils in the upper grades, and 
they are strongly urged to make things at home. Their 


productions are returned to them as far as possible at’ 


the end of each school term. 

One thing that has been clearly proved is this: that 
the instruction in design should precede the shop work 
and should lead toward it. The boys should have learned 
in the design class to read working drawings. A further 
point of excellence in the exhibits was the close cor- 
relation of the work with the child’s interests. The 
tastes of children had evidently been carefully studied, 
and only those models required which are, from the pu- 
pils’ point of view, “good to make.” 

This fhandicraft and shop-work is one of the strong 
points of the New York course, so skilfully is it articu- 
lated with other subjects. 

The work in paper and cardboard is done thruout the 
boroughs of the greater city in boys’ classes of the pri- 
mary and lower grammar grades. One lesson a week is 
given. 

Thirty-two (somewhat over one-third) of the boys’ 
grammar departments are equipped with work-shops. In 
these schools the pupils have shop-work once a week in 
a lesson of one and one-half hourslong. The pupils in 
schools which have no provision for shop instruction are 
taught inventional geometiv. 

The first of these shops was started in 1887. In it 
only one hundred boys received instruction. To-day 
11,000 boys a week are instructed. In a single shop it 
is not unusual for 400 boys a week to take their lessons 
The teachers of these branches are examined as strictly 
as any other teachers and take standing with other reg- 
ular male instructors. It is said that they are almost to 
a man college graduates. 

Sr 
A Psalm of the Strenuous Life. 
Let us then be up and doing, 
All becoming money kings ; 
Some day we may be endowing 
Universities and things. 
Lives of billionaires remind us 
That we’ve got to own the stock 
If we want to leave behind us 
Libraries on every block. 
S. E. Kiser in Chicago Times-Herald. 
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Social Regeneration thru Manual Training,’ 
At the James Forten School, Philadelphia. 
By Frederic &. Spiers, Ph.D. 


HE James Forten school, of Philadelphia, 
is rounding out a decade of experiment in 
the application of the principles of manual 
training to elementary education. The ex- 
perience with manual training in element- 
ary courses has been so meager that the 
record of any attempt to realize its ideals is 

of interest. But the experiment under review in this 

paper is of unique interest because of the peculiar con- 
ditions under which it has beén conducted. 


The Peculiar Problem of the James Forten. 

The educational problem which the James Forten is 
attempting to work out is the most difficult which can 
be presented by that fruitful source of puzzling problems, 
the great city. .The school is located on the edge of a 
district densely populated with the most needy and most 
ignorant inhabitants of Philadelphia. A generation ago 
the narrow and noisome alleys with their small houses 
teemed with a wretched population. 

Within a half-square was the notorious St. Mary 
street, an alley which, in the common consciousness of 
Philadelphia, represented the lowest vice, the highest 
crime, the most abject degradation which disgraced the 
city. Respectable Philadelphia knew and avoided the 
district as one in which the life of the casual visitor was 
not safe by night or by day. Occasionally the section 
flamed into riot which defied the police and yielded only 
to martial law. 

About twenty years ago the philanthropic forces of 
the city rallied for an attack on the degradation.of the 
neighborhood. Soon after this the character of the 
population changed radically thru the partial displace- 
ment of the negroes by recently-arrived immigrants. 
The characteristics of the neighborhood as modified by 
the influx of the Jews are presented in a report of the 
St. Mary Street library, a pioneer in the field of intelli- 
gent study of the neighborhood and the adaptation of 
philanthropic efforts to its needs. The report of this 
association for 1890 says: 

“The character of the St. Mary street district is too well 
known to need description. The most degraded classes of 
white and colored are living side by side. We see vice in all 
its forms and overcrowding, an evil which is far greater than 
those who know only the newer and better parts of the city, 
can realize. Almost every room forms the home of a family 

. These are the homes from which the children in whom 
we are interested come, and so slight is the control exercised 
over them, so fully are they their own masters, that it is al- 
most left with themselves to decide whether it shall be the 
streets or the school which shall educate them.” 


The Educational Situation. 

The choice was of less importance than might appear, 
for, as the report proceeds to say, “The public school 
(the James Forten) is undeniably one of the poorest in 
the city ; it does not interest the children.” This wasa 
mild characterization of a school which in point of fact 
was demoralized to the last degree. 

The institution which had justified such severe criti- 
cism was established originally in 1822 as the first pub- 
lic school for colored children in Philadelphia. In 1869 
it was given a new building, the present structure, and 
in 1871 it was re-christened with the name of an eminent 
leader of the colored race. 


The Career of James Forten. 

James Forten was a free colored man, born in 1766. 
As a boy he served-in the Americon navy during the 
Revolutionary war. He was captured by the British, 
but after varied adventures returned to Philadelphia at 
the age of twenty and was apprenticed to a sailmaker. 








* A paper presented to the Civic Club of Philadelphia, March 
2, Igor. 


[Abridged.] 


He became eventually the head of a flourishing business 
and a man of wide and beneficent influence among his 
people. As an indication of the respect which he won 
in the community, the memorial pamphlet published im- 
mediately after his death in 1842 notes that “ between 
three thousand and four thousand persons attended the 
funeral of Mr. Forten, one-half of whom were white.” 


Failure of the Original School. 

The school which bore the name of this estimable man 
flourished for a time as a part of the regular educational 
system of Philadelphia under the management of a local 
board elected by the citizens of the ward. But the pu- 
pils were irregular in attendance, difficult to control, and 
slow to learn, and the institution acquired an unenviable 
reputation. The management was so thoroly bad and 
the school became so demoralized that even the uncriti- 
cal parents of this neighborhood refused to send their 
children. Altho it was in the center of a dense popula- 
tion with inadequate school accommodations, the atten- 
dance declined until the authorities in despair gave up 
the struggle and were ready to close the school in 1890. 


Miss Hallowell’s Work for the Neighborhood. 


The extremity of the local board was the opportunity 
of a woman who had long been interested in the educa- 
tion of the neglected children of this forlorn locality. 
Miss Anna Hallowell began her long career of distin- 
guished service to the educational and philanthropic in- 
terests of Philadelphia when she was a young girl by 
gathering a few colored children in her father’s garden 
to teach them personally. She became deeply interested 
in the kindergarten movement, and was chiefly instru- 
mental in the establishment of the first free kindergar- 
ten in a public school building in 1879. As president of 
the Children’s Aid Society, chairman of several impor- 
tant committees of the Charity Organization Society, 
and founder of the Sub-Primary School Society, Miss 
Hallowell became very familiar with the neighborhood 
served by the James Forten school, and keenly felt its 
needs. In 1882, in co-operation with Mr. Theodore 
Starr, she established a kindergarten and industrial 
school in the Stuart Memorial church, on St. Mary 
street, within a half-square of the Janies Forten school. 


Establishment of Elementary Manual Training, 

In 1887 Miss Hallowell was appointed a member of 
the board of public education of Philadelphia. Her long 
experience in the district had given her a thoro knowl- 
edge of the special needs of the people. Her appoint- 
ment to the board of education gave her the power to 
meet these needs. The failure of the established system 
of education in the James Forten furnished an oppor- 
tunity which she promptly grasped. Supported by the 
philanthropic workers in the neighborhood, she asked 
the board of education to assume the direct management 
of the James Forten, and to establish a special school on 
the lines of manual training. The board undertook.the 
experiment and made Miss Hallowell chairman of the 
committee on the James Forten Elementary Manual 
Training school, November 11, 1890. From that time 
until her resignation from the board in November, 1900, 


_ Miss Hallowell’s personal influence has been the domi- 


nant factor in the school. So intimately associated 
with it was her personality that the school was gener- 
ally referred to as “ Miss Hallowell’s experiment.” 





{+ Theschool system of Philadelphia is administered pe a beard 
- public education and forty-one sectional boards. e board 
education, appointed by the judges of the court of common 
om has direct and full control of the high schools, It also pre- 
scribes the course of study for the elementary schools and exer- 
cises a general supervision over them. The sectional boards, 
elected by the citizens of the several sections, appoint the 
teachers and conduct the general administration of the elemen- 
tary schools. 
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Dr. MacAlister’s Plan for a Special Industrial School. 


The committee on the reconstructed James Forten 
school received the cordial co-operation of Dr. James 
MacAlister, then superintendent of schools, who was one 
of the earliest champions of the manual training idea in 
this country. At the time the James Forten was reor- 
ganized the manual training idea had been vigorously dis- 
cussed in educational circles for about ten years, but the 
application of the system had been confined to secondary 
courses. The introduction of a systematic course in ele- 
mentary schools was unique. Several years earlier Dr. 
MacAlister had proposed the establishment of a special 
school with industrial training features for bootblacks 
and street venders of newspapers, matches, and other 
small wares. He suggested to councils that all children 
under sixteen engaged in these industries should be re- 
quired to have a license, which should be granted only 
upon certificate of regular attendance on a half-time 
‘ school established for their special benefit. But the sug- 
gestion aroused little interest and led to no action. 


Miss Hallowell’s Broad Educational Ideal. 


In urging the establishment of an elementary manual 
training school in the James Forten Building, Miss Hal- 
lowell was moved by a profound conviction of the value of 
the manual training principle as applied to all elementary 
education. She felt that this difficult neighborhood should 
have the best that modern education could afford. Shere- 
alized that to get good results with poor material the 
teacher, like the artisan, must have the best tools, and she 
was convinced that the best educational tool at hand was the 
traditional curriculum plus the new manual training idea. 
She undertook to carry the plan thru the board of edu- 
cation with no narrow industrial ideal of hand training 
for its own sake, but rather with the broadest educa- 
tional ideal of hand training as one effective method of 
developing the whole moral and mental nature of the 
child. Moreover, she had in view a larger purpose than 
the intellectual regeneration of the neighborhood of 
Sixth and Lombard streets. She hoped to make the 
James Forten an object lesson for the whole city. 


The View of the Board of Education. 


It was hardly to be expected that all of Miss Hallo- 
well’s associates would be able to take this broader view, 
and happily this was not necessary for the success of 
the experiment. The appeal to the board of education 
was made on the ground of the obvious need of the 
neighborhood, the failure of the school on the old lines, 
and the easily demonstrated usefulness of the hand train- 
ing as an end in itself. An extract from the report of 
the president of the board, Mr. Isaac A. Sheppard, in 
1891, probably represents fairly the reasons which 
weighed with the majority of the members. He says: 


“The swelling tides of emigration have thrown upon our 
shores large numbers of Italians, Poles, Russians, and other 
foreigners, who cannot speak or understand the English lan- 
guage, and whose children for this reason cannot be provided 
for in the ordinary courses of study. Large numbers of these 
people are located in the neighborhood of the James Forten 
school-house, which, for many years, was well filled with col- 
ored pupils, but which, by reason of the shifting of the colored 
population, has been of late years only partly occupied. This 
condition of affairs, having been fully considered by the board, 
and the belief having arisen that a school in which elementary 
manual training should be combined with primary school work 
in the English language would benefit the community by help- 
ing these children into the better life, the board has estab- 
lished sueh a school in the Forten building.” 


But the board gave generous confidence to the special 
committee on the James Forten, and while most of the 
friends of the experiment doubtless felt that an indus- 
trial school specially adapted to the foreign element was 
in process of construction, the committee prcseeded to 
lay down the lines of sound elementary education on the 
true manual training principle. This confidence in the 
committee, which the majority of the board unwavering- 
ly bestowed during the first few years of the school’s his- 
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tory, has made possible the measure of success which 
has been attained. 
The Personne! of the Teaching Force. 

The board realized that the success of the experiment 
depended largely upon the personnel of the teaching 
force. A salary slightly in excess of that paid in the 
regular schools was granted and the selection of teach- 
ers was left practically in the hands of the committee. 
The importance of these concessions will be readily un- 
derstood. 

The school was fortunate in securing as principal Miss 
Hannah Ashley Fox, a woman of high enthusiasm, ex- 
cellent judgment, admirable tact, and special training in 
managing children of unfortunate home influences. The 
teachers associated with her at the outset all had kinder- 
garten training, and most of them had experience in 
dealing with the class of children who were to form the 
new school. The institution has always been notable for 
the high quality and enthusiasm of its teachers who un- 
der the lead of Miss Fox have been held up to high 
ideals by the stimulus which the sense of pioneer work 
in a fruitful field always gives. They have felt that 
they were demonstrating a new educational idea, and 
they have given themselves heartily to their difficult task. 

Personal Effort to Secure Pupils. 


The James Forten school had such an unfortunate 
reputation in the neighborhood that when it opened un- 
der the new auspices special efforts were needed to at- 
tract pupils, The teachers, assisted bythe philanthropic 
workers of the neighborhood, went out into the streets 
and alleys and explained the new work to the parents. 
By this personal solicitation pupils were secured with 
some difficulty. The school opened June i9, 1891. 
Nearly half the children were colored. The rest were 
principally Russian Jews. 

; The Course of Study. 

The course of study offered at the outset by the re- 
generated James Forten has undergone very little modi- 
fication in the ten years of the school’s history. The 
foundation is the regular prescribed elementary course 
of the public schools. It is not possible to depart far 
from this, for the James Forten has only five years of 
work, and at the end of this period the pupils must be 
fitted into the classes of the neighboring grammar 
schools. To this regular course is added the manual 
training features. 

Paper Work and Drawing. 

The manual work, which as the special feature of the 
school alone, demands description in this paper, begins in 
the kindergarten, where the usual course is pursued. As 
the pupil advances to the primary grade the paper cut- 
ting, paper folding, parquetry, and cardboard work, mod- 
eling, and drawing are carried on in a series of carefully 
graded exercises. As the course proceeds, more and more 
attention is given to drawing, the color work being es- 
pecially emphasized. The time allotted to these forms 
of manual training is two hours per week. 

The Course in Sewing. 

In the first grade the girls receive elementary instruc- 
tion in sewing. During the first year they sew on cards 
and canvas with worsteds. In the second year they be- 
gin the regular course of sewing prescribed for all the 
public schools of Philadelphia.* The time allotted for 
sewing is one hour a week in the first year, one and a 
half hours the second year, and two hours per week for 
the third, fourth, and fifth years. 

The Cooking Classes. 

The cooking class for girls is formed in the fifth grade. 
An attempt to teach cooking to younger girls proved un- 
successful. The school also offers cooking instruction 
to sixth grade girls of neighboring schools who receive a 
course of twelve lessons of two hours each. 

(To be continued.) 





* The regrlar course in sewing in the ordinary schools does 
not begin until the fifth year. It provides for instruction one 
hour a week thru the eighth grade. 
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Educators who Died during the Year 
July, 1900—June, 1901. 


It is fitting that mention should be made in this number of those whom death called away from our midst in the past year, 


Their devotion to the cause of education has added glory to the teaching profession. 


We cannot, of course, hope to commemor- 


ate appropriately all comrades whose lives have come to a close, but the selection of a few of those who stood in positions of prom- 
inence may be taken as emblematic of the great body of patient, conscientious workers who, some in the prime of life, others in 
the decline of their powers, laid down their life-work for another generation to take up. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL endeavors con- 
scientiously to record the good work of the living ; it is not less anxious to do honor to the dead. 


Dr. Henry Barnard. 


Doctor Henry Barnard, one of the foremost leaders 

in Education died July 5, at his Hartford, Connecticut 
ome. 

He was born in Hartford, Jan. 24, 1811, in the same 
house where his father was born, and it was in this 
house that he died. 

_ When he was nineteen years of age he was graduated 
from Yale. He afterwards studied law in Litchfield. 
This was followed by study and travel in Europe where 
he met such men as Wordsworth, Southey, Carlyle, and 
other Englishmen of letters. He spent considerable 
time in visiting edueational and reformatory institutions. 

Upon his return home he was elected to the Connec- 
ticut legislature and so great was the impression he 
made by his knowledge of educational needs that in 1837 
he was chosen to organize the common schools of the 
state. Horace Mann was doing similar work in Massa- 
chusetts. 

For four years Dr. Barnard labored at his organization 
of an educational system, and the state soon felt the re- 
sults of his work. 

Rhode Island reached over and besought him to per- 
form a similar service for her. He spent five years in 
that state. In 1850 he returned to Connecticut and for 
four years more occupied the position at the head of the 
school system. He had already organized teachers’ in- 
stitutes, effected a uniformity of school books, and it 
was his work now to develop a normal school system by 
establishing the New Britain normal school. 

From 1857 to 1859 Dr. Barnard was president of 
the University of Wisconsin, and from 1860 to 1866 
president of St. John’s college in Annapolis. The 
National Bureau of Education was established thru the 
influence of Horace Mann, and Dr. Barnard was selected 
as the first United States commissioner of education. 
He held this position for three years. 

After retiring from public service Dr. Barnard devoted 
the remainder of his life to the writing and editing of 
educational books. In 1886 he published a collected 
edition of his works, under the title, “The American Li- 
brary of Schools and Education,” in fifty-two volumes. 
A portion of this work had appeared from time to time 
in the American Educational Journal, which was estab- 
lished in 1855, and of which he was the editor. 

Dr. Barnard was a consistent advocate of the principle 
of universal education in the common schools. He was 
thoroly consecrated to his purpose and towards its ful- 
filment he devoted all his energies. To the end of his 
life he retained an active interest in educational affairs. 


Burke A. Hinsdale. 


The news of Professor Hinsdale’s death was received 
with sincere regret by every educator with whom he had 
been brought in contact. He died in Atlanta, Ga., on 
Thanksgiving day, as a result of nervous prostration. 

Professor Hinsdale was born of New England parent- 
age in Medina county, Ohio, March 31, 1887. Te was 
brought up in a traditional pioneer’s home. His educa- 
tion until he was twenty-one was that which the district 
school afforded. After coming of age he took a course 
at the Western Reserve eclectic institution afterwards 
known as Hiram college. James A. Garfield was hiscol- 
lege president here, and Professor Hinsdale loved to 
trace many of his richest impressions to this able man. 

The terms succeeding his graduation at Hiram college 
were spent teaching in the district school ; after which 


he became a tutor in his alma mater. From this posi- 
tion he arose to that of professor and later he was elected 
president, a position he acceptably filled for twelve years, 
resigning in 1882 to take the superintendency of the 
Cleveland schools. 

His work in Cleveland gave him a national reputation 
for scholarship and executive ability so that when the 
chair of pedagogy became vacant in the University of 
Michigan. he was recognized as the man best fitted for 
the position. From Bethany and Williams colleges 
Professor Hinsdale received the degree of A. M.; from 
the Ohio state university he received the degree of 
Ph.D., and also that of LL.D. 

Among his works may be mentioned: “ Schools and 
Studies,” “President Garfield and Education,” “Old 
Northwest,” “ American Government,” “How to Study 
and Teach History,” ‘Teaching the Language Arts,” 
“ Jesus asa Teacher,” “ Horace Mann,” “Studies in Ed- 
ucation”and “The Art of Studying.” 


Professor Thomas Davidson. 

One of the most interesting of men died on Septem- 
ber 18 at his home in the Adirondacks. It was said of 
Prof. Thomas Davidson that at the time of his death he 
might easily have laid claim to having been one of the 
dozen most learned men on this planet. Altho he lived 
a quiet, retired life in the Adirondacks, caring absolutely 
nothing for money or fame, he was one of the most 
gifted and remarkable men of the day. 

Prof. Davidson belonged. te an old Aberdeen family 
who claimed descent from the Vikings. 

He wandered to America where he took a position as 
high school teacher in St. Louis. He remained there a 
short time and then repaired to Athens, where he stud- 
ied Greek archeology. He was well grounded in Greek 
and Latin so that he soon obtained complete mastery of 
modern Greek. He was able to make a speech fluently 
in that tongue. Mr. Davidson was conversant with 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Norse, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, and he was fairly well versed in Czech, Russian, 
and Magyar. His memory in the line of languages was 
marvelous. He was also remarkably facile in the way 
of memorizing poetry. 

His own mind was of such a high order that he could 
not sympathize with dull pupils. He could not appre- 
ciate intellectual stupidity, which was one of his strong- 
est reasons for leaving the teaching profession. 

While he was {in Rome he was invited by the pope to 
lecture to the latter’s professors on the modern methods 
of historical research. 

For several years Prof. Davidson lived during the 
summer at Glenmore in the Adirondacks where he asso- 
ciated with such men as Dr. William T. Harris and 
Prof. John Dewey. His lectures and readings were one 
of the attractions of the place. 

Among the books written by Prof. Davidson are 
“The Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati,” 
“ Aristotle,” “The Fragments of Parmenides,” and “‘ The 
Place of Art in Education.” 


Colonel! Charles Scott Venable. 

The distinguished educator, Col. Charles Scott Vena- 
ble, died Aug. 11, at his home in Charlottesville, Va. 
Colonel Venable’s educational career was a long and 
noted one. He studied law, mathematics, and ancient 
languages at the University of Virginia. He was pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Hampden-Sidney college— 
returned to the university later, went to Germany, and 
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upon his return was elected to the chair of natural his- 
tory in the University of Georgia. In 1857 he was ten- 
dered the chair of mathematics in the College of South 
Carolina. 

During the Civil war, ‘Colonel Venable honorably 
served on the Confederate side, and at its close he was 
elected to the chair of mathematics in the University of 
Virginia. 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler. 


On the 28th of December Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of 
Cornell university, died in Ithaca. Prof. Tyler was a 
native of Connecticut and a Yale’57 man. He was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry and preached for 
two years in Poughkeepsie. He was professor of Eng- 
lish language and literature in the University of Michi- 
gan, from which institution he resigned, in 1881, to ac- 
cept the chair of American history at Cornell. 


John W. Dickenson. 


A former prominent educational leader was Mr. John 
W. Dickenson, of Newtonville, Mass. He died February 
16, at the age of seventy-four. Mr. Dickenson was for 
many years principal of the Westfield normal school and 
a leader in normal education. 

In 1877 he became secretary of the state board of 
education and the plan of grouping the smaller towns to- 
gether into districts was, it is said, mainly due to him. 
He was secretary until 1893. 


Professor Henry Sidgwick. 

Professor Henry Sidgwick, the widely known educa- 
tor, died in London, in September. He was a vigorous 
writer on educational subjects, and his contributions to 
periodicals were always well received. 

Prof. Charles Carroll Everett. 

The death of Prof. C. C. Everett, dean of the Harvard 
Divinity school, in November, removed one of the most 
sympathetic college teachers in the country. 

Nathaniel Leech Hooper. 

One of Boston’s old-time instructors, Nathaniel Leech 
Hooper, died last summer. Mr. Hooper was well known 
thru his private school, later thru his lectures on educa- 
tional subjects. 


Selim Sheffield White. 
Mr. Selim Sheffield White, a member of Ginn & Com- 


pany’s publishing firm for nearly ten years, died on the 
afternoon of July 19. 


Reverend Atwood B. Meservey. 
An educator who was also an author of some repute 
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was Rev. Atwood B. Meservey, Ph.D., D.D., for many 
years at the head of the New Hampton Literary institu- 
tion. He died February 22. 


Dr. Marshall Henshaw. 


Dr. Marshall Henshaw, for many years professor of 
physics in Amherst college, died December 12. 


Dr. George W. Northrup. 


One of the most prominent Baptist educators in the 
United States was Dr. George W. Northrup, who died 
December 31. At the time of his death he was at the 
head of the department of theology in Chicago uni- 
versity. 

Professor Alonzo Williams. 

Death removed Prof. Alonzo Williams, of Brown uni- 
versity, on March 16. Prof. Williams was a direct des- 
cendant of Roger Williams. 

Reverend Daniel A. Doherty. 

On January 15, Rev. Daniel A. Doherty, S. J., pre- 
fect of discipline in Boston college, died in the Carney 
hospital. | 

Dr. Salome Merritt. 

A prominent educator died in Somerville, Mass., Nov. 
7. Dr. Merritt evinced great interest in Boston’s public 
schools, and it was mainly thru her efforts that the right 
to vote for members of the school committee was se- 
cured to women. 

John C. Dore. 

One of the early superintendents, Hon. John C. Dore, 
died at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, December 14, at the 
age of eighty. ee 

Dr. John Thomas Duffield. 

Dr. John Thomas Duffield, senior member of the 
Princeton faculty, and professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, died April 11. 

Williama L. P. Boardman. 

A well-known Boston school-master died in Milton, 
Mass, March 21. Mr. William L. P. Boardman was 
headmaster of the Lewis grammar school, Roxbury, for 
thirty-two years. 

Charles R. Abbott. 


A well-known Brooklyn principal, Charles R. Abbott, 
who had been principal of grammar school No.1 for . 
thirty-one years, died January 18. 

Professor James Norton. 

Principal James Norton, of the Lake View high school, 
Chicago, Illinois, died in Southampton, England, June 

7. 





: 
New Public School, Carrollton, Ga. J. L. Caldwell, Supt. 
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Educational Trade field, 


Representatives of Exhibiting Firms at Detroit. 


In the belief that it will be of advantage to teachers 
and superintendents at the N. E. A. convention to have 
a list of the representatives of the publishing firms and 
supply houses who will exhibit in the Central high 
school, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL prints the following list. 
It is nearly complete, and will undoubtedly be of 
considerable use to visitors to the exhibits. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Ce.—H. N. Ott. 

C. W. Bardeen—represented by A. W. Mumford, of 
Chicago. 

" G. P. Brown & Co.—represented by Thomas Charles 

0. 


Butler, Sheldon & Co.—E. H. Butler, George M. 
Sayre, Alexander Forbes. 


Chandler & Barber—D. F. Barber. 


Central Scientific Co.—F. A. Lorenz, C. A. Bengston, 
A. H. McConnell. 

Chicago Laboratory Supply & Scale Co.—C. H. Stoel- 
ting, C. B. Williams. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.—George H. Reed, Dudley 
A. Johnson. 

F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co.—Edwin R. Brooks, 
E. D. St. John. 

Hammond Typewriter Co.—C. C. Thomas, ab 

Holden Book Cover Co.—G. W. Holden, M. C. Hol- 
den, E. W. Walker. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co.—Z. C. Spencer, J. W. Roberts, 
W. H. Gould. 

The Morse Company—J. E. Morse, L. E. Leveridge. 

A. W. Mumford.—A. W. Mumford, Jas. S. Graham, 
John C. Mountjoy. 

Novello, Ewer & Co.—H. Willard Gray. 

J. M. Olcott Co.—J. M. Olcott. 

Oliver Typewriter Co.—C. F. Zielke, T. J. McLaughlin. 

Perry Pictures Co.—Not yet decided. 

Powers & Lyon—J. W. Collins, R. Scott Miner. 

Practical Text-Book Co.—Miss Janet B. Laughlin. 

Potter & Putnam Co.—A. W. Potter, B. F. Wolfinger. 

Alfred L. Robbins, Martin Company.—Dan. E. Erick- 
son, Jr., Henry Buslee. 

Rand, McNally & Company.—C. F. Newkirk, F. J. 
Sessions, L. G. Newly, R. H. Allin, Wells McMaster. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.—James E. Warner. 

Silver, Burdett & Company..—F. W. Aubury. 

Thos. R. Shewell & Co.—B. D. Berry. 

Smith Premier Typewriter Co.—E. N. Bartlett, 174 
Griswold street. 

Soule Art Co.—-Samuel N. Wood. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co.—Henry A. Putnam. 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict—E. A. Conyne. 

Werner School Book Company.—W. J. Button, J. C. 
Thomas, J. M. Stradling, J. H. Pugh, S. S. Beggs, G. F. 
Cole, G. W. Libbey. 

The Macmillan Co.—A. W. Macy, A. E. Chapman. 

Educational Publishing Company.—Joseph Smith, 
E. S. Smith. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company will have two 
large exhibits at Detroit—one in the Central high school 
building ; the other, composed mostly of drawings and 
studies made with Dixon’s pencils to be held in parlor 
“n” of the Cadiller hotel. At the latter place especial 
opportunity will be given to any and all teachers to 
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familiarize themselves with the use of the best materials 
in school work, especially that relating to color. 

The drawings which will be shown were made in the 
high schools of Brooklyn ; at the meeting of the Eastern 
Art Teachers’ Association, in May, 1901, they aroused a 
great deal of interest. 


Advertising the Pan-American. 


It is certain that no previous exposition in the world’s 
history has been given such widespread publicity as the 
great show now on at Buffalo. The promoters of the 
enterprise, realizing that they were going to have a good 
thing, have done their best to,briny whatever was of news 
interest before the public. 

No newspaper or magazine in the country has had any 
excuse on the ground of expense for not printing attract- 
ive articles on features of this exposition, for the bureau 
of publicity at Buffalo has been sending out a steady 
stream of illustrated materials. If an editor has wanted 
a special article upon any topic connected with the expo- 
sition he needed only to make his wants known to receive 
it free of charge from the publicity bureau. It was said 
that in one week of March Chicago papers representing a 
circulation of 1,800,000 contained special articles on the 
Pan-American. Every imaginable sort of class papers and 
trade papers has devoted space to the exposition. The 
leading magazines and weekly papers of New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Philadelphia have almost without ex- 
ception carried a great amount of Pan-American matter. 
As to the city and country press, it would seem almost 
impossible to count up the number of columns of space 
they have allotted tothe great show. Great papers like 
the New York Herald, San Francisco Chronicle, the trans- 
continental trio for which Mr. Hearst is responsible, 
Philadelphia Press, Baltimore American’ Denver Post, 
and others have competed among themselves in running 
whole pages of original designs in colors. 

The thoroness with which this work of advertising the 
exposition has been done is due in no small measure to 
the energy and efficiency of the chief of the publicity 
bureau, Mr. Mark Bennitt. An experienced newspaper 
man himself, he has seen to it that the matter sent to 
newspapers is news. No press sheets have been sent 
out laden with essays. Every item has been seleeted 
with reference to its being of general and genuine in- 
terest. 

Knowing the immense practical value of illustration, 
Mr. Bennitt has been at great pains to supply editors and 
publishers with half-tones and with line cuts, or, if 
any prefer to make their own cuts, with excellent photo- 
graphs. 

Add to this the fact that the bureau has undertaken the 
production of thousands of pages of stereotyped matter, 
technically known as “ boiler-plate,” which has been fur- 
nished to publishers free of cost, and it will be realized 
that the force of the publicity bureau has been kept busy. 
Organization and system have been necessary to accom- 
plish the wonderful results that have been reached. 

Associated with Mr. Bennitt are S. W. Bolles who has 
assumed charge of the enormous correspondence of the 
bureau; Edward Hale Brush, whose articles on the 
artistic features of the exposition, have made a 
name for him thruout the country; Herbert Shearer, 
a specialist in mechanical and scientific topics ; Elbert 
L. Lewis, who has written on a great variety of topics 
and has read the proofs; W. Sheldon Bull, who has 
served as bicycle and automobile editor, and William R. 
Chesley. Nine stenographers and a number of other 
clerks have been necessary to do the routine work. 

There have also been special Pan-American headquar- 
ters in other cities than Buffalo. In New York E. E 
Pidgeon has superintended the press headquarters. Vesta 
E. Severing has had charge in Chicago. Mrs. C. J. Har- 
risin Washington, and Charles H. Pierson in San Fran- 
cisco have helped to create popular enthusiasm. 
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Probably the most important announcement of the month is 
that Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company have taken over all 
the music publications of Scott, Foresman, and Company of 
Chicago. ‘hese include the Modern Music Series and its com- 
plementary books. 

With the Normal Music Course by Messrs. John W. Tufts 
and H. E. Holt, which has for many years taken front rank 
among school music publications, with the Cecilian Series of 
Study and Song, the Silver Song Series, and the recentiy 
acquired Modern Music Series, Silver, Burdett & Company 
have certainly the right to maintain that they “publish every 
needed help in music for pupil and teacher.” Their list now 
contains music instruction books representing all the latest 
and most approved theories with regard to public school 
music work aad affords also, an abundance of supplementary 
material for schools and classes of all grades. 

Mr. Robert Foresman, who has had charge of the develop- 
ment of the Modern Music Series, will continue his association 
with the series under its new management. His success in the 
past affords assurance that the jbooks will be energetically 
pushed in the future. 


The new building of Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, is 
located at Clark and Harrison streets and Pacific avenue, near 
the Rock Island station, The site belongs to the school board, 
but is turned over to the firm on a ninety-nine year lease at a 
graduated rental upon a valuation of $287,500, the firm to pay 
$14,375 a year for the first decade, $15,812 for the next ten 
years, and $16,800 for the remainder of the term. As for the 
building, it will be of steel frame and fireproof, and will cost 
not less than $400,000. All the business and manufacturing 
departments will be brought under one roof. 


The firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons has just made a good 
acquisition. Mr. T. C. Ham will take charge of their educa- 
tional department in Chicago. Mr. Ham is a Dartmouth man, 
class of 1896. He was with Maynard, Merrill & Company 
for one year, and for the past three years has been in charge 
of the New York branch of the J. L. Hammett Company. 
There is no pleasanter, more efficient man in the educational 
business than Mr. Ham and the good wishes of hundreds of 
New York friends will go with him in his new venture. 


One of the oldest and best known bookmen, Mr. C. R. Long, 
formerly with the Macmillans, goes to Ohio as representative of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 


A change is announced in the Chicago branch of T. R. 
Shewell & Company, Mr. B. D. Berry succeeding Mr. J. M. 
Funk. Mr. Berry is a very live agent and will doubtless build 
up a great Western business for his firm. 


A visitor at the home offices of the Macmillans in New York 
for several weeks the past month was Mr. Roy Macy, associat- 
ed with the Chicago branch, of which his father, A. W. Macy, 
Esq , is the head. 


The Macmillan Company has an excellent book in Woodley’s 
Foundation Lessons in English, the first edition of which was 
sold out in six weeks after publication. Doubtless, the popu- 
larity of Supt. D. I. Woodley, of Menominee, is one factor in the 
remarkable reception the book has received. 


Altho there jare many Sreading books in the market, it 
is no secret that the Morse Company is preparing a new series. 
This is to consist of five practical text-books. It represents 
two years of hard work by one of the foremost educational 
leaders of the country. Full details will be announced a little 
later. 

Former Supt. C. J. Laylander, of Cedar Falls, [a., who now 
represents Ginn & Company in his state, was a prominent fig- 
ure in the text-book contest which has been waging in thirty- 
six counties of the state. 


The Boston school board has resolved to purchase no more 
copies of Franklin’s Readers or Warren’s Geographies. ‘‘Step- 
ping Stones to Literature,” by Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles 
B. Gilbert, has been adopted as an authorized text-book. For 
geographies those of Redway, Hermon, and Tarbell have been 
adopted. 


Messrs. Ginn & Company announce with reference to Frye’s 
geographies for 1901, that they contain the results of the 
twelfth census of the United States, so far as they have been 
issued. As a matter of fact neither Mr. Frye por. any other 
eminent geographer can state that his book is based thruout 
upon the returns of the 1900 census, for a great part of the 
work of the government statisticians has not yet been com- 
pleted. Figures regarding our manufacturing interests, for 
instance, are only just beginning to appear. It will be months 
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before complete statistics on this topic will be available. 

It is the Ginn policy to incorporate in their geography the 
results of the census returns as rapidly as they are issued. 
As the books are constantly on the presses, each book contains 
in its texts and maps the latest information available at the 
time of printing. 

The J. M. Sauder Company has been awarded the contract to 
furnish the school books for the new high school at Troy, 
N. Y. There were numerous competitors and the contest was 
spirited, the specifications calling for 556 adjustable chair 
desks. The same firm recently captured the contract to 
furnish 300 of the Fidelity Chair Desks to the board of educa- 
tion at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and was in receipt of a nice 
order for their Fidelity chair desks from the William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia. 


The H. W. Johns Manufacturing (o., has recently secured 
the contract for covering the cylinders, pipes, and receiver at 
the Edison Portland Cement Co., Stewartsville, N. J., for the 
account of AllisChalmers Co,, successors to E. P. Allis & Co., 
Liberty street, N. Y. city. 

The proper maintenance of school buildings is one of the 
chief items of expense with which school boards have to con- 
tend. The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, have 
just brought out aseries of special circulars of information 
about their silica-graphite paint which are intended to be of 
special interest to school directors. 

Messrs. F. Weber & Company, Philadelphia, are in good spirits 
over the award of contracts for supplying the public schools of 
St. Louis and Baltimore with water color sets for the next 
school year. ‘ 

The new manager of the J. L. Hammett Company, at 70 
Fifth avenue, is Mr. W. H. Shepard, who has represented the 
company in the field for two years. He is a son of Prin. Ed- 
win Shepard of the Oliver street school, Newark. 

Some changes in the educational department at Scribner's 
are to be noted. Mr. Edward T. 8. Lord, for the past eight 
years manager of that department,has been elected to the pres- 
dency of the Lothrop Publishing Company, of Boston. He 
sailed for Europe June 8 to transact certain business in the in- 
terest of the Lothrop Company. 

His successor at the Scribnersis Mr. James A. Towrsend who 
was formerly manager of the Western branch of the educational 
department of the Scribners. 

The surgeon-general, of the United States, has ordered for 
the army medical museum, at Washington, a large collection 
of anatomical models and osteological preparations, including 
eighteen human skeletons. All of these were supplied by 
Charles H. Ward, importer and preparateur, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Crowell Apparatus Company announces the change of its 
busines location from Hamilton, N. Y., to Crescent, Conn. 

The contract for covering at the U. S. Immigrant Station, 
Ellis Island, N. Y. Harbor, nas been awarded to the H. W. 
Johns Manufacturing Co., 100 William street, N. Y. city. This 
contract amounts to $6,666.66. 











School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
es and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
ma for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only,and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 

ld. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of Tu? 
ScHooL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








A Reversible Desk Top. 


This desk top, newly patented by Mr. Robert Mackie Smith, 
supervisor of manual training and domestic science in Chicago 
schools, deserves more than a passing notice. It makes the 
problem of construction work and handicraft in the lower 
grades distinctly easier. The ordinary school desk can be 
transformed into a desk fitted both for academic work and 
also for manual training and analogous employment. 

The main point to be noted is that the desk top represented 
by din Fig. 1 has two sides, either of which may be upper- 
most: One of these sides hasa large tray for tools and is other- 
wise adapted to manual training uses. The other side is flat 


ma for the usual pencil groove. A more technical description 
follows : 

Fig 1 represents a side view, Fig. 2 a perspective view and 
Fig. 3 a section on the line 33 of Rig: 1. 


-~, 














a stands for the top of the ordinary school desk to which 
this invention is designed to be applied; 6 indicates the side 
framing, and c the front portion of the desk. 

The reversible top is marked by d. The depression d! marks 
the place of the tray, while d? shows the customary pencil and 
pen receptacle. One end of the top d is secured with screws e, 
the heads of which form trunnions and fit into grooves /), 
formed in the inner side walls of slideways f, secured to the 
side edges of the top a of the desk. These sideways are fas- 
tened to the old desk by screws at f? andf*. — 

The grooves *! in the slideways f have enlarged and down- 
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wardly-turned end portions, indicated by dotted lines in Figs, 
l and 8. These hold the trunnions when the top is at rest. 
In reversing the desk the top d is thrown up and over, the 
trunnion ¢ sliding along the groove. 
An inkwell has been arranged for the desk, pivoted on the 
under side of the top a so that it may swing in and out of po- 
a@/ 
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sition as desired and not be interfered with by the repeated 
adjustments of the top d. 

This invention will undoubtedly prove to be an important 
improvement in school furniture. 


Devices from English Schools. 


1. While as a general rule the service of school hygiene and 
school equipment has been better developed in the United States 
than in the mother country, it is true that there is a good deal 
of profit to be had from a study of the advertising column. of 
the leading English periodicals. It is inevitable that a gooa 
many devices should be employed by teachers in Great Britain, 
some of which are worthy of imitation elsewhere. There may 
be some suggestiveness in the following examples. 


The Boyle System of Ventilation. 


The scheme of ventilating schools received the highest award 
at the Paris exposition, 1900. Ithas already been awarded two 
gold medals and one silver medal. 

Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect to the school board of London, 
says: “So for as I have used your air air-pump ventilators, I 


ye am satisfied with their extracting power provided a sufficiency 


of fresh air is brought into the room in proper positions. I 
have adopted them in school buildings in lieu of the ventilating 
ridge which I used formerly, as the latter allows so much down- 
draught and inlet of ‘ blacks in London.’” 

The manner of application of the Boyle system to an English 
school with a central hall is shown in Fig. 1. A represents the 
patent air-pump ventilators, the key to the whole system. J 
stands for the air inlet brackets ; K for the air-inlet tubes ; L 
for the ventilating radiators. 

Fig. 2. represents the same system as applied to a so-called 
“ national school,” of more than one story. A here represents 
the patent air-pump ventilators ; E, the air-inlet brackets and 
F the ventilating radiators. . 

Very good testimony as to the efficiency of this simple sys- 
tem of ventilation is the following : 

‘* When my school was built, inlets for fresh air were provided 
and outlets 100; but the outlets being mere or did not act. 
At the end of an attendance of two hours, the air of the school- 
room often appeared positively poisonous to any one who went 
in from the open air. Your ‘air-pump’ ventilator was put up 
several weeks ago, and now the air of the school-room appears 
to be always nearly as pure as the outside air. There are no down 
draughts or drafts of any kind, The improvement is very re- 
remarkable, especially when one considers the simplicity of the 
ventilator, which is in action day and night without noise, with- 
out getting out of order, and without requiring attention.” 

REv. J. Duccan, Maidstone. 


It will certainly be interesting if this system, or a modified 
form of it, will be tried in an American schoolhouse. The 


ventilators are made by Robert Boyle & Son, Ltd. 64 Holborn 
Viaduct, London. 
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The Boyle System of Ventilation, as applied to English school, with central hall. 
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For Teaching Time and Direction. 


The accompanying illustrations suggest some posibilities ‘in 
the teaching of mathematics and geography. If you haveever 
had to explain to a class one of those maddening clock prob- 
lems in which the hour hand overtakes the minute hand at 
such and such a time, you will appreciate the value of a class- 
room clock face, which you can manipulate in the presence of 
the class. There is no better way of rendering the teaching 
of the problems objective. Such a clock standing five feet 








* Scie 
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high at its greatest length, is comparatively inexpensive and 
very useful. 

There would seem to be a suggestion in this for some of our 
school supply houses. Such a device might, if attractively 
gotten out, have a very good sale in public and private 
schools. 

English children are taught direction in a less abstract way 
than is usual in our schools. It is not uncommon to find on the 
floor of a school-room strips of brass measuring perhaps 
three feet from north to south and three feet from east to west 
with brass letters indicating the points of the compass. These 
serve to keep the children perpetually in mind of the cardinal 
points of the compass. Still more effective is a school-room 
weather-vane, as in Fig. 4. The children are bound to under- 
stand the winds and the directions. It is safe to say that 
many children in American city schools do not know north from 
south. 

The mariner’s compass, too, is employed in the form shown be- 
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The Boyle System of Ventilation, as applied to a “ National,” school. ies iw a 
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low. This particular instrument is made éspecially for schdéol 
use, and has the following recommendations; ~~ aioe ; 

‘1. It is large—eight inches in diameter—and can be easily © 
seen by a whole class. ebay ) 

2. It is very clear, no lines being shown other than those ab- ~ 
solutely necessary. fo. 

3. It is very strong and is supplied and protected by a brass 
cover or in a Cloth covered case. 

4. It is very inexpensive. 

The well-known house of Jarvis & Company, Liverpool, car: “ 
ries these specialties. 





Telephones in Minnesota Schools. 


Thru the courtesy of William C. Hodder, Esq., of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Company of Minneapolis, THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is enabled to print the following statement 
regarding the use of telephones in the schools of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

The Northwestern company has placed some fifty telephones 
in the schools of Minneapolis and twenty-two in St. Paul schools. 
The instruments were put in by the company without expense 
to the city as pay stations. The particular form of instru- 
ment used is of the nickel-in-the-slot variety. In other words, 
they are pay stations and are designed for the use of teachers 
who pay five cents a call. In some instances several teach- 
ers, to avoid what they regard as “the nickel nuisance,” have 
clubbed together and paid for an unlimited service. Ina city 
like Minneapolis nearly all the flats and apartment houses are 
connected by telephone, so that most of the teachers are in 
direct communication with their places of residence. 

The company has discovered this experiment to be profitable 
and the teachers have found the telephoné privilege very agree- 
able. The instruments were put in as a part of a policy of ex- 
pansion. It was desired to get in use as many telephones as - 
possible. 

There seems to be some likelihood that a similar system will 
be inaugurated in Chicago. 
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School Law. 





Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FisHER. 


School Election Cases. 


They have in Illinois a school law which authorizes an elee- 
tion in any township for the establishment of a township high 
school, and provides for the election of school trustees at the 
same time and in the same manner as town officers. Further- 
more, as the township organization laws of the state demand 
that the town officers shall be elected on the first Tuesday in 
April of each year, the time of electing the school officers ap- 
pears to be fixed. 

Now the question arose if the school election really could 
coincide with the town election. The only difficulty was this : 
the state is under the Australian Ballot act, sec. 1, in accord- 
ance with which town officials are to be elected. But school 
trustees are specially exempt from the provisions of the Aus- 
tralian ballot law. Hence the query arose if the elections 
could properly coincide. 

It was held that they could, since the sections of the law can 
be reconciled by not applying the limitations as to theelection 
of school trustees in the ballot act in case the election is held 
under the school law. Hence an election under the school law 
was properly held on the first Tuesday of April. 

2. A special election was held in an Illinois town to decide 
upen the question of starting a high school. The election, for 
convenience, sake, was made to coincide with tke regular town 
election, but the Australian ballot law was not followed. Ob- 
jection was raised that as the town officers were elected by 
Australian ballot, so the high school qu@stion should have been 
decided. Held:—that the Australian ballot system has no ap- 
plication whatever to school elections. 

3. A statute provides that the electors of a township shall 
at their annual meeting decide where their elections are to 
take place. In a certain township the electorate took no such 
action, but because elections for years had been held in the 
opera house, it continued to hold them there. A special school 
election on the adoption of a high school was held in the opera 
house. The legality of such election was questioned, but the 
court adjudged that the election was legal since it was admit- 
ted that no one was prevented from voting by the location of 
the polls. People sv., Brown et al. Illinois, S.C., April 18, 
1901. 


Important Decision Pending. 


The Indiana supreme court has shortly to decide upon the 
case of Payne vs. the auditor, commissioners and county coun- 
cil of Monroe county. The question at stake is this: Cana 
county council limit the salary of the county superintendent 
of school or any other officer who is paid by the day, by 
refusing to make an appropriation sufficient to pay the salary. 

The county superintendent in this instance presented his 
bill for 451 days of service during the first eighteen months 
of his service as county superintendent. The board of com- 
missioners allowed his claim for that number of days at $4 
per day. The sounty council, however, made an appropriation 
that lacked $100 of paying the claim. The superintendent 
promptly demanded that the council be called together for a 
new appropriation The auditor refused to convene them. 
Suit was brought, asking that the auditor be required to call a 
meeting of the council and that the council be required to 
appropriate money sufficient to pay the balance still due. The 
court decided against the plaintiff. An appeal to the supreme 
court of the state followed. 


Construing Truancy Law. 


An appeal has been taken from the decision of Judge Ely, of 
the De Bois, Ind., circuit court, in the case of the state against 
Rolt. If the appeal is sustained the existing truancy law will 
have been proved inadequate to accomplish the purposes of the 
act. 

Judge Ely ruled that it is the duty of the truant officer to 
give the required notice when a child is habitually absent; 
that from this time on only one notice is necessary; that 
there are provisions to be complied with in section 1, that 
cotld not be complied with in five days, and that as the school 
year begins on the first Monday in July, of each year, ard as 
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parents have all of the school year in which to comply with 
the provisions of the law, therefore any proceeding brought 
before the close of the school year must be regarded as prem- 
ature. 


Authority of Trustees to Contract. 


A school district in Texas contracted with a teacher to pay a 
salary in excess of the school funds of the school year. When 
the funds were exhausted it was proposed to create a deficiency 
debt for the next year to pay the teachers the balance of 
salary. Injunction was put upon the school trustees to pre- 
vent such payment, and was sustained, the court holding that 
a contract to pay a salary to a teacher in excess of the funds 
of a school district for the particular district in which the ser- 
vices were rendered, is invalid; and that consequently a bal- 
ance due on such a contract may not be collected out of the 
funds of a succeeding year. Collier vs. Peacock et al., Texas, 
S, C., April 1, i901. 


Authority to Employ Teachers. 


In Colorado it has been decided that where a majority of a 
board of school directors composed of three persons has author- 
ity to employ a teacher, a contract signed by only two of them, 
is not, for that reason, invalid. School Dist. No. 25, etc., vs. 
Stoner, Colo., S. C., 59 Pae. R. 885. 


Change of District Boundaries. 


Under the Kentucky statute, sec. 4427, providing that the 
boundary of a school district shall not be changed unless ten 
days’ notice in writing shall first be given to the trustees, and 
section 4428, providing that no district containing less than 
forty-five pupil children shall be established, except in cases of 
extreme emergency, a county school superintendent was prop- 
erly enjoined from carrying into effect a division of a district 
made without notice to the trustees, whereby a new district 
was cut off, containing less than forty-five pupil children. An- 
derson vs. Greene. Ky. 8. C., 558. W. R. 420. 


Apportionment of Assets and Liabilities, 


When ‘one school district is made out of another school 
district it is required under the statute of Iowa (Code sec. 28- 
21-2921) that the respective boards of directors meet and 
make equitable division of the assets and liabilities. Should 
they fail to agree, the matter must be submitted to arbitra- 
tors chosen by the parties. Then if the arbitrators fail to act 
in spite of demand made by a person or persons, who are quali- 
fied to claim settlement and division, mandamus will be upon 
the arbitrators to compel action; but the new district cannot 
take what it considers itself entitled to, nor can the courts 
make the division. Dist. Township of Franklin, etc., vs. Wig- 
gins, Iowa, S. C., 8. N. W. R. 482. 


Tuition in Foreign Districts. 


Some children in an Iowa school district in one county at- 
tended’ school in an adjoining district in another county. 
The trustees of the former district were aware that the chil- 
dren were so placed, and that payment would be demanded for 
tuition. After the children had left the school an agreement 
was made that the tuition fees should be paid. 

Then when payment was delayed the matter came before 
the courts. It was held that the district in which the children 
were taught could recover the expenses of tuition, since every 
district is bound to provide school facilities for its children, 
and since, by McClain’s Code (sec. 2912), children residing in 
one school district may attend school in another on such terms 
as the directors of the districts may consent to. 

2. It may be set down as a general principle that an agree- 
ment of one school district to pay for the tuition of children in 
another district, tho made after such attendance has ceased, is 
admissible in an action to recover the price of tuition. Wal- 
den Independent School Dist. Decatur So , vs. Shelby indepen- 
dent school district of Clark Co., Iowa, S. C., April 12, 1901. 


Important Kentucky Case. 


In an opinion by Judge Guffy, of Frankfort, in the case of 
the board of education of Covington vs., Camilla G. Booth, the 
court of appeals has held that boards of education may expel 
incorrigible pupils and that a mandamus will not lie to enforce 
the readmission of such children to school. The Booth girl 
was expelled by School Supt. Morris whose action the Coving- 
ton board of education upheld. Judge Tarvin mandamused the 
board to admit the girl, but his decision was reversed by Judge 
Guffy. 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


All Morning Sessions open at 9:00 Standard, 9:28 Local. 
All Afternoon Sessions at 2:32 Standard, 3:00 Local. 
All Evening Sessions at 8:00 Standard, 8:28 Local. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM OF MEETINGS. 









































NO. ON Mon. | TuEs. Wep. | THuR. | FRID. 
DEPARTMENT pies PLACE OF MEETING | July 8 | July 9 | say ro | July x1] July 12 
General Sessions 1 | Light Guard Armory Aft. as. Morn. | Morn. 
ve. Eve. 
Physical Education I a “ Aft. Aft. 
Nat'l Council Education 4 |Y.M.C.A. Hall Morn. | Morn. Att. Aft. 
: Aft. 
5 ; Eve. 
Business Education 5 | Business University Aft. Aft. 
Indian Education 6 | Central M. E. Church Morn. | Morn. | Morn. | Aft. 
: Aft, 
Lipanes . 6 | Chapel ee Aft. Aft. 
Deaf, Blind, and Feeble-Minded 7 | Wood Ave. Cong. Church Aft. Aft. 
Child Study and Kindergarten 8 | Wood Ave. Bapt. Church Aft. Aft. 
Music 9 | First Presby. Church Aft. Aft. 
Art Education 10 | First Cong. Church Aft. Aft. 
Normal Schools 10 | Chapel First Cong. Church Aft. Aft. 
Science 12 | Central High School, Room 111 Aft. Aft, 
School Administration 12 | Roem 130 Aft. Aft. 
Manual Training 12 | Room air With Aft 
12 art. . 
Secondary Education 12 | Room 230 Aft. Aft. 
Higher Education 12 | Room 314 Aft. Aft. 
Superintendence 12 | Room 314 Aft. 
Elementary Education 12 | Auditorium Aft. Aft. 





ROUND TABLES as follows all meet at the Central High School Building, on WEDNESDAY AT 2.80 P. M. The numbers irMlicate the rooms :— 
Algebra (311); art (807); Botany (217) ; Chemistry (9) ; Commercial Studies (118); Domestic Science (302) ; English (Auditorium); French (305) ; 
Geometry (218); German (301); Greek (307); History (230); Latin (311); Manual Training 224); Physics \117); State and County Supts. (2390.) 





MAP SHOWING PLACES OF MEETING, HOTELS, AND DEPOTS. 
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See above for numbers of places of meeting. (2) Board of Education Building, local Headquarters ; (15) Cadtllac Hotel (National 
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Headquarters); (17) Russell House, (18) St. Clair Hotel; (19) Wayne Hotel; (20) Griswold House; (21) Oriental 
otel, (22) Metropole Hotel, (23) Library Park Hotel; (24) Brunswick Hotel. 





Of Interest to N. E. A. Members. 

All members are requested to register and secure admission 
badges —— on arrival in the city. The registration de- 
partment is located at 82 Woodward avenue, near Jefferson 
avenue. 

A Parents’ Conference will be held on the afternoon of Fri- 
day, July 12, at the Woodward Avenue Baptist church, under 
the auspices of the Department of Kindergarten Education. 

An exhibit of the science work of the Detroit high schools 
will be given on Wednesday, July 10, at 2:00 P.M. (standard 
time) at Central high school. 

An exhibit of class work with deaf pupils will be given at the 
Central High School building, rooms 309, 313, 317, 319, on the 
forenoons of Wednesday, July 10, Thursday, July 11, and Fri- 
day, July1z. Tests of hearing, with the aukophone, will be 
given daily at the Woodward Avenue Congregational church. 
An informal reception of the department will be held at the 
department headquarters, parlor 6, Hotel Cadillac, at 7 o’clock 
(standard time), Friday evening, July 12. 

An exhibit of the work of Indian schools will be open to visi- 
tors from July 8th to 12th, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Education, in the writing room (office floor), 
Hotel Cadillac. 

Extensive exhibits of school work and of school appliances 
will be open to visitors in the corridors and adjoining rooms of 
the Central high school from July 8th to July 12th. 

Admission to all meetings, both general and department ses- 
sions, will be confined to active and associate members and 
such others as hold admission tickets. At the general sessions 
in the rs Guard Armory hall admission on badges and 
tickets will be strictly observed until the hour of opening the 
session. The doors will then be thrown open to the general 
public, if any seats remain unoccupied. 

The first 2,000 seats on the floor of the Light Guard Armory 
will be reserved for the active members of the association at 


all general sessions until five minutes before the hour of 
opening. 


List of Executive State and Department Headquarters. 


National Executive committee Headquarters—Banquet 
Room, Hotel Cadillac. 
Registration Headquarters—No 82 Woodward avenue, near 
{efferson. 
Michigan and Detroit Headquarters—Parlor floor Lobby, 
Hotel Cadillac. ; 
New York State Headquarters—Parlor A, Hotel Cadillac. 
Illinois State Headquarters—Parlor D, Hotel Cadillac. 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation Headquarters—Parlor E, 
Hotel Cadillac. ; 
Colorado State Headquarters—Parlor F, Hotel Cadillac. 
New Jersey State Headquarters—Parlor G, Hotel Cadillac. 
Missouri State Headquarters—Parlor H, Hotel Cadillac. 
Nebraska State Headquarters—Parlor J, Hotel Cadillac. 
Ohio State Headquarters—Parlor I, Hotel Cadillac. 
Indiana State Headquarters—Parlor K, Hotel Cadillac. 
North and South Dakota State Headquarters—Parlor L, 
Hotel Cadillac. , 
Georgia State Headquarters—Parlor M, Hotel Cadillac. 
Pennsylvania State Headquarters—Parlor O, Hotel Cadillac. 
Iowa State Headquarters —Parlor 2, Hotel Cadillac. 
Massachusetts State Headquarters—Parlor 4, Hotel Cadil- 


lac. 


Minnesota State Headquarters—Parlor 10, Hotel Cadillac. 

Kansas State Headquarters—Parlor 12, Hotel Cadillac. 

Wisconsin State Headquarters—Parlor 14, Hotel Cadillac. 

Department of Indian Education—Writing Room, Hotel 
Cadillac. ; 

Department of Deaf, Blind and Feeble-Minded--Parlor 6, 
Hotel Cadillac. : 

Kentucky State Headquarters--Hotel Normandie. 
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A national university, but not under government con- 
trol is part of the plan that the committee of fifteen 
will present to the N. E. A. next week. It is regarded 
as desirable to found a university which shall bear the 
name of George Washington and shall be devoted to the 
advanced study of the sciences and of the liberal arts. 
It is assumed that such an institution will be independ- 
ent of the government and of the interference of exist- 
ing institutions of the higher education. 


The Lowell Training School for Teachers is setting a 
remarkable pace for institutions of its class. Its grad- 
uating class this year consisted only of college and nor- 
mal graduates. Cornell, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke col- 
leges were represented. After graduation the teachers 
are ranked by the faculty as to personality, ability to 
teach, and scholarship. The appointment of teachers 
for the primary and grammer schools of the city is made 
entirely on the basis of merit. College graduates are 
admitted to the training school without examination. 
Normal school graduates are required to take an exam- 
ination in methods of teaching and the common school 
branches, and to demonstrate their ability to teach a 
class in the elementary schools. College graduates will 
be given until Aug. 1 to file their applications for ad- 
mittance to the school. The examinations for normal 
school graduates took place June 21 and 22. Ata re- 
cent meeting of the school board the salary rate of the 
young women admitted to the school was raised from 
$200 to $300. 


Much to the editor’s regret, several of the articles 
promised in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week will have to 
be deferred until some later day. The work attending 
the special number, the terrible heat that reigned in 
New York city, and the preparation for attendance 
at the American Institute of Instruction, the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and the N. E. A., com- 
a with other obstructions to upset the editorial 
plans. 


The rest of the list of text-books of the year, the 
larger part of which was given last week, will be pub- 
lished in later numbers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Large Gifts to Universities. 


Harvard commencement diners were made h: ppy by 
the announcement that Mr. J. P. Morgan will erect 
three of the five buildings planned for the Harvard med- 
ical school at an expense of somewhat more than 
$1,000,000. This gift makes immediately available 
a large tract of land on Huntington avenue, Boston, 
which was bought a few months ago by Major Henry 
L. Higginson and Mr. Frank Higginson for the 
sum of $550,000 to be held in trust for the uni- 
versity against the time when it could be purchased 
for them at cost price. It was supposed that this time 
would be some years hence, but Mr. Morgan’s gift makes 
it certain that the medical school will be removed very 
shortly. Five new buildings in all are planned. The 
three erected by Mr. Morgan will be a memorial to 
Junius Spencer Morgan, a native of Massachusetts, and 
for many years a merchant of Boston. 

The successful accomplishment of raising the big two- 
million endowment fund for Yale university is already in 
sight. At the Yale commencement exercises June 26, 
President Hadley reported that all the money needed 
for the proposed new buildings involving an expenditure 
of $1,185,000 has been raised, so that it is possible now 
to go on with the memorial vestibule, auditorium, dining 
hall, and administration building. 
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Progress of a Year. 


What the public-spirited citizens of Baltimore think of 
the remarkable progress of their schools during the 
past year may be judged from the following editorial ar- 
ticle in the Baltimore News of recent date. Incidentally 
the reader receives a review of the experiences of a city 
school system under a sound, reform regime. 


The school board in its report tothe mayor for the scholastic 
year now closing, makes a statement of progress upon which 
it may well look with solid satisfaction. In entering upon 
its duties, the board thoroly understood, as did the public, 
that the task which it was to take hold of, was a large, intri- 
cate, and extremely difficult one. The schools of Baltimore 
had, in many respects, fallen into a condition of backwardness 
as compared with those of other places, and the organization 
of the system was quite inadequate to the demands of so ex- 
tensive an educational scheme as that required in a modern 
metropolitan city. The old plan of large school boards, of 
which each member represented a ward, and was selected in 
practice by the councilman from that ward, had resulted in a 
state of things which was protested against with practical 
unanimity by all persons interested in the welfare of the 
schools. The remedy proposed again and again, and indorsed 
by the press and our best citizens was the appointment by the 
mayor of a small board to be composed of citizens specially 
fitted for the responsibitity of control over our public school 
system. After twenty years of waiting, and more, this change 
was brought about by the new city charter ; and Mayor Hayes 
appointed to the board a body of nine members commanding 
in an exceptional degree the confidence of the community. 
This board took hold of its work in a spirit of great earnest- 
ness, and went about effecting those vital measure of improve- 
ment which a long absence of properly directed control made 
so necessary. The first step in this process was, of course, the 
selection of a superintendent of the schools specially qualified, 
not only by general education and by natural qualities, but also 
by training and experience gained in the administration of an ex- 
cellent school system, for the undertaking of the great task be- 
fore the board. In the selection of a man for this post, the 
board adopted only one principle—to get the very best man 
who could be secured for the work within the borders of the 
United States. Any other principle of selection would have 
constituted a betrayal of the great trust which they had under- 
taken, a throwing away of the opportunity presented at last 
for conferring a vital benefit upon the children of Baltimore, 
in this and succeeding generations. 

But the adoption of a sound principle does not insure suc- 
cess. Even the taking of every precaution in the selection of 
a man is not an infallible guarantee of a right choice. It is 
not until you have tried a man, and seen him at work in your 
own field, that you can be sure he is the man you want. The 
board is therefore now, at the end of a year of his service, to 
be especially congratulated upon the exemplary fitness which 
Superitendent Van Sickle has shown for the work of which he 
has taken charge. The words of praise bestowed upon him in 
the report are no more than those who have had an opportunity 
of estimating his qualifications will indorse. ‘The expecta- 
tions of the board,” says the report, referring to the value of 
Mr. Van Sickle’s services, ‘‘ have been fully realized. The su- 
perintendent has brought to the discharge of his responsible 
and arduous position wide experience, thoroness of preparation, 
sound judgment and constant industry ; and, mainly thru his 
suggestions and recommendations, the board, while proceeding 
carefully and conservatively, has made changes in the organi- 
zation of the schools, their courses of study and the meth- 
ods of instruction which have already promoted, and will in- 
creasingly in the future promote, the efficiency of the school 
system.” There has been nosensational change and no faddism 
in the new regime. There has been no radical or spectacular 
introduction of “advanced” methods ; but there has been a 
firm and quiet and gradual toning up of the whole system—im- 
proved organization, the establishment of a training school for 
teachers, advantageous modification of the City college courses, 
a bringing up of the female high schools to about the level of 
the city college, and other improvements of a substantial and 
highly useful character. All this has represented a vast 
amount patient and of laborious effort, and the city of Baltimore 
is to be felicitated on having a school board actuated by a dis- 
interested desire to serve the community, and a superintendent 
of exceptional qualifications devoting his energies to the accom- 
plishment of theimprovement now under way in our public 
school system. 
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Letters, 





Spelling Reform and Hysterics. 


In an entertaining and picturesque article in a late 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Mr. E. O. Vaile makes 
various comments on an article I wrote for the same 
paper in which I endeavored to throw some light on the 
failure of school superintendents at their last Chicago 
meeting to adopt the “reformed” spelling. — 

My estemed friend is a spelling reformer ; so am I. 
He believes in taking the bull by the horns, and spelling 
as seems suitable to him and a small band of enthusi- 
asts; Ido not. Hethinks it proper to spell thought as 
thot, soughtas sot, caught as cot, etc.; Ido not. From 
these divergencies of opinion, my esteemed friend draws 
the lamentable conclusion that I am lacking in a sense 
of logic and consistency, and am in a bad way generally. 
This is of course very painful to me, but itis one of those 
things that a man must bear up under with equanimity 
and fortitude. Doubting, as I do, the rigor of the gen- 
tleman’s own logic, Iam not discouraged. 

Excluding the question of the good taste involved in 
the personalities of Mr. Vaile’s article, and bearing in 
mind that the subject is an abstract proposition in peda- 
gogy, and is not a political harangue, nor a Fourth of 
July stump speech, the writer would like to set before the 
reader “in deadly parallels” some samples of the style 
of ratiocination and argument in the two articles, and 
ask the reader to judge which of the two is the more 
logical, the more practical, the more sane. 
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VAILE. 

“The reformers forget who 
and what they are,” says my 
friend. No, dear Morse; it is 
you who forget who and what 
you are, or were intended to 
be, viz., a rational, consistent 
being whore mental growth 
might be arrested or thwarted 
by being drilled in illogical and 
inconsistent processes. If you 
were not now suffering the 
consequence of having been 
drilled in your plastic years in 
the absurdity that though 
spells ‘tho,’ and that cough 
spells ‘cof,’ and that enough 
spells enuf, you could not have 
written such an absurd letter 
as that one before me. 

Oh, Harvard, nourishing 
mother, how ineffectual were 
thy efforts to restore even 
rudimentary perception of 
logic and consistency in a soul 
whence they were eradicated 
in tender years by drill in 
English spelling !! Oh Morse, 
Morse, may the shade of Phil 
Sheridan forgive vou! He 
never blundered. When he 
decided to pitch in he always 
knew what he was about.” 


MORSE. 

“The point put briefly and 
bluntly, is that some of our 
ardent reformers seem to for- 
get who and what they are. 
They seem to forget that they 
are not endowed with legisla- 
tive functions, or in other 
words that they are employed 
to teach facts as they actually 
are and not as they would like 
to have them. Our system of 
weights and measures 
our grammar. our pro- 
nunciation are as absurd, unsys- 
tematic, illogical as our spell- 
ing. It is doubtless irksome 
and shocking to have to teach 
these things to children, but 


. itis clearly a case of ultra 


vires, as the lawyers say for 
us to undertake to do any thing 
else. 

A motion to memorialize 
Congress to take steps looking 
towards joint action with simi- 
lar bodies representing the 
some two hundred million peo- 
ple speaking and writing Eng- 
lish thruout the world would 
probably have carried in that 
famous pedagagical con- 
clave.” 


The material in the left hand column is certainly “ hot 


stuff,” and is in itself a portentious warning of what is 
in store for that bold man who ventures to differ with a 
spelling reformer of the Vaile sort ; but, having survived 
several similar encounters myself, I would with the good 
man’s permission, quietly call the gentle reader’s attention 
to a number of little flaws in the “argument” which the 
gentleman so luridly setsup. Heclamorth for “logic ;” 
he shall have it. 

Now then—Mr. Vaile was once the honored and effi- 
cient principal of a Chicago public school. To get that 
position he passed an examination in spelling. In this 
he was drilled in his youth in precisely the same way 
that he assures the reader I was drilledinmy youth. He 
claims that the “absurd” character of my letter is the 
result of such drill in my youth. Let us cast these 
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statements into the usual syllogistic moulds and see how 
they come out: 


1 
All Chicago principals learned to spell ; 
Vaile was a Chicago principal ; 
Vaile learned to spell. 

2 


Learning to spell produces in all cases mental obliquity ; 

Vaile and Morse:learned to spell ; 

Morse acquired therefrom mental obliquity, but Vaile being 
above and beyond and exempt from logic did not. 

To the ordinary mind it would seem that they were 
both tarred with the same stick, that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the ganderand that the pot ought 
not to call the kettle black. But it is evident that 
spelling reform 4 la Vaile has a peculiar system of logic 
of its own. This is shown from further instances taken 
from the gentleman’s letter. For example: 

Confronted with the statement that it is the duty of 
the teacher to teach facts as they are and not as he 
would like to have them, our friend dodges the question 
and thus answers: “‘ Your mental growth was arrested 
by learning to spell iz your youth.” An answer which 
doubtless will strike the reader as being at once apt, neat, 
courteous, and conclusive! Again, confronted with the 
suggestion that our grammar, pronunciation, weights and 
measures as well as our spelling are all equally absurd 
and illogical, he ignores the point and thus replies: “ You 
are a painful illustration of confused logic.” Another 
apt,neat, courteous, and conclusive answer! Finally con- 
fronted with the suggestion that a more effective way to 
secure spelling reform would be “or representatives of the 
English-speaking world to meet and agree on some joint 
plan, the gentleman in this case fairly flies off the han- 
dle, shrieks out a dithrambic apostrophe to Harvard col- 
lege, and winds up with a hysterical prayer to General 
Sheridan. (Poor Phil!) Hysterics are so conclusive in 
argument! 

Due regard for the conventionalities of civilized so- 
ciety compels me to refrain from expressing my candid 
opinion of such maudlin, shyster-like style of argument : 
I am content to leave that to the reader to infer. But 
judging from the evidence hereinabove submitted by one 
of its most ardent and headstrong apostles, it would seem 
that spelling reform may be a good thing if taken in mod- 
erate quantities and with discretion ; but taken in excess 
(a la Vaile), it leads to cerebal congestion and hysterics 
—if not to worse things. Mr. Vaile,from his own showing 
poses before the public, probably unconsciously, but cer- 
tainly effectively as an awful and melancholy example of 
the sort of mental delirium which excessive indulgence 
in spelling reform may bring a good man to. 

Temperate, liberal, broad-minded men like Harris and 
Soldan cannot follow him ; his own system of professedly 
phonetic spelling is notoriously unphonetic in spite of 
expostulations of kind and loving friends—myself includ- 
ed ; and on the whole it is an open question whether he 
has not done a really meritorious cause more harm than 
good by making it and himself ludicrous in the eyes of 
the world. 

The Phil Sheridan School. E. L. C. MORSE. 

P. S.—Dr. Harris’ views on spelling reform are familiar 
to the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Below are 
some observations of Professor Hale, of the University 
of Chicago, at the time when an attempt was made tO 
induce that institution to lend its aid to the scheme—re- 
sulting in failure, it is needless to add. 

“ Prof. W. G. Hale said he would be in favor of spelling 
reform if it were ‘possible really to effect such a reform. 
To do this, would, as everybody knows, require a large 
number of additionalletters to the alphabet. Propositions 
to this end had been made from time to time, but had 
never been received seriously by anyone. It would bea 
wise thing to start, no matter in how modest a way, a re- 
form which, thru successive steps, could be brought to 
something : but to start a reform with a hopeless blank 
wall absolutely staring the reformer in the face at the 
end of two or three steps, involved a sacrifice that was 
greater than the gain. 
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Dr. E. E. White and the Spelling Reform Question. 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, of May 11, appeared a letter 
from Dr. White in part historical but largely personal to 
himself. Not long after May 11 a 4-page reprint of the 
article was sent to me and to others. Evidently Dr. 
White wishes to command attention. 

It is hardly worth while to stop to correct his history. 
It is his “ personal attitude and action” to use his own 
headline that takes my eye and moves my pen. 

It is impossible to decide whether the Doctor would 
move us to mirth or tears by his remark that he “ was 
not present at a certain meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the N. E. A.” and knew nothing of its action 
until he received the secretary’s circular. In looking 
over the proceedings of last year’s meeting at Charles- 
ton, however, I find that the Doctor’s “personal atti- 
tude” at one session detained the whole audience and con- 
sumed considerable time over a point which he would 
not have brought up if he always knew what is done. 

The Doctor states that he has made no attempt in 
the Department of Superintendence “to discuss the 
question of so-called spelling reform on its merits.” My 
memory may be wrong, but I appeal to the house if in 
the 1900 meeting of the department the Doctor did not 
talk about “ deforming the English language,” about 
“trifling with our magnificent heritage,” etc. In this 
letter he stigmatizes the course as “so-called spelling 
reform.” It may be the Doctor doesn’t consider this 
“discussing the question on its merits.” If so, he is 
quite right as to fact but not as to effect. Is it possible 
that a change came over the Doctor’s dream at the last 
meeting when Dr. Harris, following him in the debate, 
said : 

I have gone into these particulars in order to intimate, in 
what, I trust, is a polite and acceptable manner, that those who 
object to spelling reform from a scholarly standpoint may be 
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justly charged with some defect in their scholarship, and that 
they do not know the present situation of English philology. 


Dr. White confesses that he has argued “ to meet the 
specious plea in behalf of the children.” Think of it! 
Dr. E. E. White, regarded by a whole generation of 
teachers as the soul of integrity and the light of the 
world, so to speak, has the presumption to denounce as 
“specious ” the argument that simplified spelling would 
be a godsend to the children. For the Doctor’s sake I 
wish the minutes might be amended. 

The Doctor says : 


“Permit me, Mr. Editor, to add that I am not wholly igno- 
rant of the spelling-reform literature. More than thirty 
years ago I began to read what was then written in the advo- 
cacy of fonetic alphabet and fonetic spelling. As the editor 
of one of the leading educational journals in the country for 
over fifteen years, I was in a position to see much that was 
written on the subject. I doubt that any essentially new ar- 
guments for the fonetic' system have been advanced in the 
last twenty years.” 


The Doctor’s reminiscence quickens my memory and 
raises a few questions. 

He owned and edited the Ohio Educational Monthly 
from 1861 to 1875, I believe. At the time he took charge 
of it I was a verdant country schoolmaster. It was in 
’62, I think, that he accepted and printed my maiden 
efforts as a writer. He did me Desdemona’s honor to 
ask for more, and he allowed me the honor of paying my 
subscription in cash regularly. That was the good old 
way, it seems. I have always believed firmly, up to the 
present time, as will be explained in a moment, that 
Dr. White was a model editor. I know he published a 
good journal. Ah, brother editor, if you want to keep 
a man’s good-will and make him testify before men and 
angels that yours is the best journal under the sun, just 
manage to keep his name in your columns. For the 
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Ohio Educational Monthly and its shrewd and able editor 
of that period, I have always felt a sort of genuine 
birthplace adoration, an idolatry which I protest against 
being forced to abandon. Under these circumstances 


no one will doubt that during those years, and long after - 


for that matter, I read the Ohio Educational Monthly re- 
ligiously. I do not believe there was an article printed 
in it that I did not read. 

In 1864 appeared Max Mueller’s second series of lec- 
tures on the “Scienee of Language,” published in our 
country in 1867, in which very briefly and incidentally 
he takes strong ground in favor of fonetic reform. I 
submit a sentence or two here which will come home 
to Dr. White in connection with a part of his May 11 
letter to which I shall refer further on. Max Mueller 
says : 

“T am far from underrating the difficulties that stand in the 
way of such a reform, and I am not so sanguine as to indulge 
in any hopes of seeing it carried for tho next three or four gen- 
erations. But I feel convinced of the truth and reasonableness 
of the principles on which that reform rests, and as the innate 
regard for truth and reason, however dormant or timid at 
times, has always proved irresistible in the end, enabling men 
to part with all they hold most dear and sacred, whether-corn- 
laws, or Stuart dynasties, or Papal legatees, or heathen idols, I 
doubt not but that the effete and corrupt orthography will fol- 
low in their train. Nations have before now changed their 
numerical figures, their letters, their chronology, their weights 
and measures; and tho Mr. Pitman may not live to see the 
results of his persevering and disinterested exertions, it re- 
quires no ey sae power to pote mi that what at present is 

ooh-poohed by the many will make its wayintheend. .. . 
The pronunciation of language changes according to fixed 
laws, the spelling has changed in the most arbitrary manner, 
so that if our spelling followed the pronunciation of our words, 
it would in reality be of greater help to the critical student of 
language than the present uncertain and unscientific mode of 
writing. 


In 1867 the New York Nation published a brilliant 
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and telling series of articles by Professor Whitney on 
English spelling which attracted wide attention. Not 
long after appeared another one of his books containing 
his unanswerable article, “How Shall We Spell?” 

Now, these were not books from low or obscure 
sources. They were from men whom the world recognized 
as masters. They attracted the attention of scholars in 
both continents. They passed rapidly from one edition 
to another. 

Moreover, at this time, Wm. E. Gladstone, Alfred 
Tennyson, Charles Darwin, and many other eminent 
men were encouraging or actually laboring in the spell- 
ing reform cause in England, as all—I beg Dr. White’s 
pardon and say most—reading people at the time know. 
But I never saw an article on the subject of spelling 
reform in the Ohio Educational Monthly while Dr. White 
controlled it. I don’t believe a word on the subject ever 
appeared in it under his editorship. If Iam ia error he 
can easily correct me and due apology shall be his. As 
attentive and worshipful a reader of his as I was, I did 
not even know until after the date of his parting with 
his journal that such a thing as reform in English spell- 
ing had ever been thought of by anybody, much less 
that it was urgently advocated by such scholars as those 
quoted above. Of what worth is the personal opinion of 
a man on this question who as an editor could so com- 
pletely and culpably ignore it and keep it from his 
readers? 

But I really have too much respect for my first idol, too 
much confidence in his integrity and sanity notwith- 
standing his conservatism and prejudice, to believe that 
he would hold to his present position if he had ever 
fairly and fully read the arguments and opinions of the 
scholars in this department. 

Dr. White’s “ personal attitude” on this matter is the 
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same as his personal attitude a dozen years ago on the 
matter of manual training in the public schools. He 
was against the whole idea as impractical and foreign to 
the purpose of the public school. He was as oracular 
and ingenious then in erecting his “ personal attitude” 
into the semblance of an argument as he is now. If his 
“personal attitude” proves as potential in this case as it 
did in that, will he lament? 

The doctor's exposition of the difficulties in the way 
of simplifying English spelling may be accepted as an 
extreme statement. We all know the great difficulties 
in the way and no one is disposed to underrate them. 
The greater is the need of help from such men as he. 


But difficulties do not make impossibilities. Is it the 
part of a worthy citizen, of a true educator, of a noble 
man, to throw the whole force of his influence, just be- 
cause great obstacles are in the way, against a reform 
in the interest of humanity for which good and true 
men are working? If Dr. White would simply refuse to 
join in the work, decline absolutely to give any thought 
or labor to the cause, his attitude would be perfectly 
reasonable. Not a particle of fault could be found with 
it any more than fault can be found with his opposition 
to having this subject taken up by the N. E. A. While 
I believe with all my heart that it is the duty of the 
teachers of this country, and of the N. E. A. as their 
organization, to put their strength and their wisdom be- 
hind this movement to simplify our spelling, to nourish 
it along moderate and reasonable lines, I freely concede 
the right of Dr. White and every other man to hold to a 
contrary opinion. So in regard to the main question of 
reforming our spelling. In my judgment there is no 
question to compare with it in pressing educational im- 
portance. But I freely concede the right to every man 
to hold the opinion that this question is not an import- 
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ant or a pressing one. To an ignorant man who does 
not understand or realize the facts in the case, I concede 
the right to—no; I can be patient with his hostility 
however much it may retard the cause. But a man of 
intelligence and honesty, especially a man of influence 
who for a generation has been honored and esteemed as 
an educator par excellence, as fair, and open-minded, and 
progressive, is under bonds to be consistent, reasonable, 
rational. He is responsible to humanity for closing his 
eyes to the light, for perversely refusing to be governed 
by facts and evidence. It is well enough for him to 
talk about his “single purpose,” his “best judgment,” 
and his “good conscience.” But if his judgment and 
his conscience are not in accord with plain, indisputable 
evidence he cannot be excused. 

Reasons are given by men of highest authority in favor 
of rationalizing our spelling. If Dr. White does not 
think these reasons sound it is his duty to overthrow 
them. Toignore them is dishonesty. To retreat be- 
hind his “ good conscience ” and his “ best judgment” in 
following a course contrary to these reasons without 
answering them is cowardice and bigotry. 

He does not pretend to weigh this question on its 
merits and for a very evident reason. He simply puts 
himself, with boots and spurs on, into the other side of 
the scale, and cries, “See here! Thereis nothing in this 
question.” 

It is this argument by “ personal attitude,” that I ob- 
ject to.. An important cause is under serious debate. 
Its advocates are ready to listen to arguments from any 
source. But when an opponent forces his personality, 
his mere individual opinions into the arena instead of 
arguments, he has no right to complain if the value of 
his personal opinions is inquired into, if an appraisement 
is put on his “ personal attitude.” E. O. V. 
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Gducational Outlook. 


Salaries Raised in St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The 1,710 public school teachers of this 
city went away on their vacations happy. Salaries have been 
raised for the whole corps. The total increase amounts to 
$51,948. Those teachers who have been getting less than $1,000 














Supt. J. J. Doffiemeyer. 


a year will have a five per cent. increase beginning with the 
next school term; those between $1,000 and $1,500 will be in- 
creased four per cent. and those above $1,500 three per cent. 
The increase was voted unanimously by the board. 

The following large list of resignations has been announced : 
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Miss Stella M. Felton, principal Compton school; Henry W. 
Thayer, assistant high school; C. F. Baker, assistant high 
school; Mary S. Ittner, fourth assistant high school; Caroline 
OM i itch, teacher domestic science, Shepard school; Hannah 
J. Skillman, head assistant, Madison school; Lizzie R. 
Williams, first assistant Grant school; Kate H. Haus, first 
assistant Shepard school; Mrs. Teresa Ricksen, second assist- 
ant Eliot school; Fannie Wachtel, second assistant Carroll 
school; Margaret R. Johnston, second assistant Carrol! school ; 
Alice T. Herthel, second assistant Blow school; Josephine E. 
Methudy, second assistant Hodgen school; Esther Cordner, 
seeond assistant Chouteau school; Henrietta Marbes, formerly 
third assistant Hodgen school. 


Death of Mr. Dofflemeyer. 


WEBSTER City, Ia.—Supt. J. J. Dofflemeyer, of Marion, 
Iowa, who had recently been elected to the superintendency 
at Boone died here June 22 after an illness of four days. He 
was conducting a summer institute. The disease which as- 
sailed him was peritonitis, induced as it appeared by an unusal- 
ly hearty dinner, 

Mr. Dofflemeyer was one of the best known superintendents 
in the state, holding a very high rank professionally. Asa man, 
he was beloved by all how knew him. This year was the fifth 
in succession that he had been called upon to conduct the 
Hamilton county institute. The teachers in attendance passed 
resolutions on his death and adjoined the institute. 

Arrangements had just been completed for Mr. Dofflemeyer 
to go to his new field of labor at Boone. He was forty-one 
years of age and naturally looked forward to years of continued 
activity in his chosen profession. 


Death of Principal Rue. 


HOBOKEN, N. Y.—Prin. David E. Rue, of public school No. 
1, died at his home 1,006 Park avenue, June 23. He had been 
failing for nearly a year. Mr. Rue was born in Englishtown, 
N. J., in 1843. He was educated at Lewisburg university, now 
Bucknell college. He served in the war of the Rebellion, and 
was in 1869 elected principal of the school in Hoboken over 
which he presided up to the time of his death. 


One Degree System Adopted. 


CotumBi1A, Mo.—The state university will, beginning with 
September, use the one degree plan. The single degree of 
AB. will be granted te all students who have completed the un- 
dergraduate courses of the university. Michigan is the only 
other university that has adopted this plan. 





Just Published 


Modern Chemistry 


With Its Practical Applications 
By FREDUS N. PETERS, AM. 


Instructor in Chemistry in Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Author of ‘* Experimental Chemistry,” Etc., Etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Modern Chemistry discusses the fundamental laws of the 
science and illustrates them by instructive and interesting ex- 
periments which give the pupil a helpful knowledge of the 
subject and a thorough scientific basis for further work. The 
laboratory method is followed throughout, and in the experi 
ments it will be noticed that there is a large amount of quan- 
titative work. 

Many unimportant matters that the student in secondary 
schools will seldom, if ever, hay ¢ occasion to use, have been 
omitted in order to make room for a thorough presenta- 
tion of those subjects on which his time may be more profit- 
ably spent. Especial attention is paid to the uses of chemistry 
in manufacturiag processes. 

The logical arrangement of topics, and the simple and direct 
language, the large type, and the effective diagrams and illus- 
trations, all contribute to make the book attractive and valuable. 





The publishers hope to hear from principals and in- 
structors who would be interested in examining 
Modern Chemistry with a view to its use. Special 
terms for introduction will be sent on application. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers 


Boston NEw YORK CHICAGO 


This List of twenty-five of 


THE BEST VOLUMES ON 


EDUCATION 


CAN NOT BE SURPASSED, 

With the exception of a single title, the list represents the careful 
selection of several leading educators with a final endorsement and 
revision by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University. 
Halleck, R. P. Education of the Central Nervous System 
Lange, Karl. ag an, ete 
Morgan, C. L. Psychology for Teachers 
Preyer, T. W. Mental Development in the Child; tr. from 

the German by H. W. Brown 
Oppenheim, Nathan. Development of the Child . 
Davidson, Thomas. Rousseau and Education according to 


Nature . 
Harris, W. T. Psychologic Foundations of Education 


McMurry, C. A. Elements of General Method Based on the 
Principles of Herbart . 

Spencer, Herbert. Education 

Warner,Francis. Study of Children and their School Training 

Butler, N. M. Meaning of Education 

Eliot, C. W. Educational Reform; Essays and Addresses 

Spalding, J. L. Means and Ends of Education 

a Essays on Educational Reformers 
illiams, S.G. History of Modern Education 

DeGarmo, Charles. Herbart and the Herbartians 

Fitch, J.G. Lectures on Teaching. New Ed. 

Tompkins, Arnold. Philosophy of School Management. 

Kiemm, L.R. European Schools. 

Pestalozzi, J.H. How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, 

Parker, Francis W. Talks on Teaching. 

Adler, Felix. Moral Instruction of Children. 

Compayre, Gabriel. Abelard and the Origin and Early His- 
tory of Universities. P at 

Bowen. H.C. Froebel and Education by Self-Activity 

Hinsdale, B. A Horace Mann and the Common School 
Revival in the U. 8. 

The price at which the library is listed is $81.00. We offer it by ex- 
Bur uniaue NEW, ORNTURY CATALOG with other special library 
offers, and with full list of teachers’ professional books of all publishers, 
at lowest prices. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
l 
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Missouri has advanced by leaps and 
bounds to a place among the great univer- 
sities of thecountry. Seven years ago the 
preparatory department was abolished. 
The standard has been gradually raised 
with the result that the secondary schools 
thruout the state have been greatly im- 
proved. The elective system has been in- 
troduced at the university. The degree of 
bachelor of letters was abolished long since. 
Tuition fees are no longer charged. 
The length of the medical course has been 
increased from three to four years, Better 
library and laboratory facilities have been 
provided. 


Good Work in Louisville. 


LouISvVILLE, Ky.--At the close of the 
school year it is the general opinion that 
never was there so successful a school year 
as the one just passed. — Mark says 
that the way to judge school life is not by 
the amount of arithmetic and grammar 
that have been taught, but by the improve- 
ment in the children, mental, morai, and 
physica]. The children were happier this 
year than ever before; they studied harder 
and were under better control. 

This was the direct result, in Mr. Mark’s 
belief, of the policy he has followedjof dis- 
a unishment. It is his 
opinion that discipline is more effective 
without corporal punishment than with it. 
When he first came to Louisville the loud 
cries of the beaten child were heard upon 
every hand; to-day there are eight or nine 
schools of the city in which not a single 
case of corporal punishment has been re- 
ported from year’s end to year’s end; and 
these schools are among the best in the 
city. 

Conditions of Student Teaching. . 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A new agreement 
between the city and Brown university re- 


garding the employment of student teach- 
ers in the high schools will go into effect 
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next September. The requirements will 
be that each student teacher shali hold the 
degree of A. B. or B. P. from a reputable 
institution; all candidates must be accept- 
able both to the superintendent and to 
the professor of education in the univer- 
sity. Student teachers will receive from 
the city a salary of $400 and be subject to 
the same rules and regulations as the other 
teachers, except as to the amount of their 
work. Of these student teachers, not 
fewer than six shall be elected, three of 
each sex, unless otherwise ordered. Can- 
didates for these positions must be taking 
the courses in education in Brown univer- 
sity. Those who successfully complete 
their work in the schools and at the col- 
lege shall receive a teacher’s diploma from 
the university. Weakness in discipline 
or scholarship shall be sufficient cause for 
withholding the diploma. 


Prin. Slaton on State Uniformity. 


WARM SPRINGS, GA.—One of the most 
effective addresses at the session now clos- 
ing of the Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion was the talk by William M. Slaton, of 
the Boys’ high school, Atlanta, upon the 
subject “‘ State Uniformity in Text-Books.” 
Mr. Slaton had made rather an exhaustive 
canvass of statistics and opinion and cer- 
tainly succeeded in stating the case against 
uniformity in an admirably cogent way. 

That the topic was timely is shown br 
the fact that there is at this writing a bill 
before the education committee of the 
state senate providing that every county, 
city, town, and hamlet in the state shall use 
the same text books in “‘ pr. read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, language lessons, history of Georgia, 
history of the United States, physiology, 
hygiene, and such other branches of study, 
in addition to the es as said com- 
mission may select and designate for us, 
and not in conflict with the constitution of 
the state.” 
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Mr. Slaton stated that the one argument 
advanced for state uniformity is that of 
economy. It is maintained that frequent 
changes of text-books and the migratory 
habits of our population make the pur 
chase of books very expensive. It is con- 
tended that state adoptions render it pos- 
sible for publishing houses to sell at great- 
ly reduced prices. 

Experience, according to Mr. Slaton, 
has shown this argument to be delusive. 
Books, he contends, under state adoptions 
with three or five years to run, tend to de- 
teriorate in mechanical and educational 
value, Nor is it true that books asa rule 
cost less in states that have the uniform 
system. Statistics show that California, 
Louisiana, Montana, New Mexice, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Utah, and Virginia, all of 
them uniform states, pay more for their 
books than South Dakota, a non-uniform 
state, which may fairly be taken as belong- 
ing in the same educational class with the 
foregoing. 

The strongest argument against state 
adoptions lies in the fact that the states 
which are known fo be most progressive 
and alert will have none of them. The fol- 
lowing states prefer competition to uni- 
formity: Maine, New et Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Col- 
orado, Kentucky, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

It is fair to maintain that state uniform- 
ity involves too great centralization of 
power in violation of the democratic doc- 
trine of self-government, and to the dis- 
couragement of enterprising publishing 
houses and scientific educators. County 
or town boards will look more carefully 
after the financial interests of the people 
than will state boards or text-book com- 
missions. 





Ghe School-Book Grade of the 


B. F. JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Has Increased 


More than TWENTY FOLD within the past Four years. 
and nearly THIRTY FOLD within the Past Five years, 


“ This phenomenal development,” said the President 
of the Company in a recent address, “ has been due 
partly to the fact that we were the first to champion 
the right of our school children to books peculiarly 
adapted to their needs—books that would fittingly 
recognize the achievements of our own people—books 
that would have regard for the physical and moral as 
well as the intellectual needs of the child. In plan- 
ning our readers, for instance, we determined that they 
should not contain a single trashy lesson, not a line to 
awaken a vile appetite, not a hint of the impure or 
vicious, no belittling of anything that is noble, noth- 
ing that is sacrilegious or untruthful, no pretty writ- 


ing of doubtful tendencies, 


It is not claimed that the Johnson text-books are 
perfect—nothing is perfect—but it is claimed that 
They were cut to fitand 
they fit. They were made to teach, and they can be 
taught. They stand the test. They bring results. 


they meet actual conditions. 





MATHEMATICAL AIDS 


FOR TEACHERS. 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





net (8s. net). 


Louis Lagrange. 


T. J. McCormack. 


ON CONTINUITY AND IRRATIONAL NUMBERS AND ON 
the Nature and Meaning of Numbers. 
From the German, by W. W. Beman. Pages, 115. Coth, 75 cents, 


By R. Dedekind. 


GEOMETRIC EXERISES IN PAPER FOLDING. ByT. 
Sundara Row. Edited and revised by W. W. Beman, and D. E. Smith. 
With many half-tone engravings from photographs of actuai exer- 
cises, and a package of papers for folding. Pages, circa 200. Cloth, 
$1.00. (In Preparation.) 


ON THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
By Augustus De Morgan. Reprint edition, with portrait and biblio- 
graphies. ‘Pages, 288. Cloth, $1.25 net (4s. 6d. net). 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. By Joseph 


From the French by Thomas J. McCormack. 


With portrait and biography. Pages, 172. Cloth, $1.00 net. (4s. 6d. net.) 


ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DIFFEREN- 
tial and Integral Calculus. By Augustus De Morgan, Reprint 
edition. With a bibliography of text-books of the Calculus 
144. Price, $: 00 net (4s. 6d. net). 

MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND RECREATION. By Prof. 
Hermann Schubert, of Moubang, Geremey 

umber 


Pages, 


From the German by 


Essays on ber. e Magic Square. The 


Fourth Dimension, The Squaring of the Circle. Pages, /49. Price, 
Cloth, 75 cents net (3s. net). 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
By Dr. Karl Fink, of Tubingen. From the German by W. W. Beman. 
and D. E. Smith. Pages, 333. Cloth, 1.50 net (5s. 6d. net). 





Send for the April OPEN COURT, containing a new story 
on the origins of Christianity. Sample copy free on mention- 
ing this advertisement. 








The Open Court 


324 Dearborn Street, - - se 
LONDON: 


Publishing Co., 
os « CHICAGO. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
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Mr. School Board Officer 
and Mr. Superintendent: 


We wish to call your attention this summer to our 
1901 catalog. You will find in this the largest assort- 
ment of Pads and Tablets for School use and for 
correspondence, 

ACME tablets, composition and note-books have 


been manufactured by us for a great many years and 
have always given satisfaction. Thousands of schools 


are using them to-day. 

Our catalog will be sent on request, and we 
shall be glad to make estimates for supplying cities 
or schools special blanks in quantities at any time and 
to guarantee satisfaction. 


N. Y. OFFICE: 


BROOKLYN, 


al 


NEW YORK. 


WRITE EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


302 Broadway, 


cal 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER CO., 
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AWARM ARGUMENT 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it ‘s claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your parchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 


COLD FACT 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., New York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—04 Wapasu AvE., Curcace, ILL, 





EXPERIMENT. 
Manon 
TRIUMPH DESKS IN USE. 
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If you have any “‘tucked’’ 


away in your closets 


of all publishers. 
vert into cash, send u 


We buy the schoolbooks 


which you would like to con 


make you an offer. 


s a list of them and we will 


Cordially yours, 


School Books of Ali Publishers at One Stove. 


HINDS & NOBLE. 
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New York City Notes. 


The schools now maintained by the de- 
partment of charities for the crippled, ep- 
ileptic, and idiotic children, who are 
wards of the city on Randall’s island, 
ought, in the opinion of some members of 
the board, to be placed under the supervis- 
ion of the board of education. Last sum- 
mer as a matter of charitable effort several 
ladies provided instruction on the island 
in kindergarten studies, nature work, and 
gymnastics. The children to whom this 
instruction was given seemed for the most 
part hopeless. Yet surprisingly good 
results were shown. This year, thru the 
oppositition of Mrs. Dunphy, the superin- 
tendent of the island institutions, this in- 
struction will not be given. The old ac- 
ademic studies will be restored to their 
place of priority and distinction. The only 
way to regain the ground of last summer 
is for the board of education to step in 
and demand this work as belonging to it 
a fortiori. The present board is amply 
equipped, if made legally competent. 


Brooklyn School Board Reappointed. 


Mayor Van Wyck has announced the ap- 
oe of members of the Brooklyn 

oard. Thirteen members were reappoint- 
ed and five new appointments made. The 
following is the list : 

Ira Leo Bamberger, 107 Taylor street; 
John J. Cashman, 110 Milton street; John 
J. Colgan, 19, Nassau street; Andrew J. 
Dower, 380 Union street ; John J. P, Fagan, 
26 Fourth place; T. J. Farrell, 177 St. Marks 
avenue ; James J. Hutt, 357 McDonough 
street; Adolph Kiendl, 141 Schenck avenue; 
Henry C. McLean, 146 Sixth avenue; Mich- 
ael Murphy, Fort Hamilton avenue and 
Eighty-Sixth street; George E. Nostrand, 
Twentieth and Cropsey avenues ; A. T. Sul- 
livan, 933 St. Marks avenue; John R. 
Thompson, 92 Morton street, 

NEW APPOINTMENTS. 
John T. Breen, 391 State street. succeed- 
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ing T. M. Farley ; John O. F. Hill, Cone 
Island, succeeding John Greene ; George F’. 
Leyh, 71 Jefferson street, succeeding J.L. 
Radecke; W. S. Hurley, 59 Jefferson avenue, 
succeeding G. F. Blandy, and George Ihn- 
kon, Nineteenth street, succeeding James 
Wright, deceased. 
Mr, Yetman Accedes. 

Pres. Miles M. O’Brien, of the board of 
education, is evidently determined that 
borough superiatendents must be above 
suspicion. Mr. Hubbard R. Yetman, su- 
perlntendent in the borough of Richmond, 
is a good straight cut politician with Dem- 
ocratic affiliations. He was recently elected 
chairman of the Richmond delegation to 
the conference of Tammany bodies which 
are planning the approaching campaign. 

Mr. O’Brien heard of this and promptly 
requested that Mr. Yetman give up his 
chairmanship. ‘I went on the principle,” 
said he, “‘ that while itis the duty of ea 4 
American citizen to be identified wit 
some party, no public official connected 
with the schools should be an active par- 
tisan. I explained this to Mr. Yetman and 
even went so far as to ask him to show me 
a copy of his resignation. He was very 
kind, and complied with everything. Of 
course I did not even intimate that he 
should retire from membership in the or- 
ganization. That is in line with his duties 
of citizenship. All that I objected to 
was his active participation in the work- 
ings of the organization committee.” 
Music Department at Teachers College. 

A special program of this department of 
music at Teachers’ college has been issued. 
The aim of the department is to train 
teachers for the ordinary work in music in 
the elementary schools and to equip those 
who possess natural aptitude for the pro- 
fession to become supervisors and direct- 
ors of music in schools. 

Heretofore special training in the work 
of supervision of music has not been re- 
garded as necessary. To-day, however, it 
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appears that the educational problems of 
the music supervisor are nov less difficult 
than those of the special teachers of draw- 
ing and manual training. 

The courses in musical instruction are 
under the direction of Charles H. Farns- 
worth, professor of music and director of 
the department. 


Philadelphia. 


At present women in Philadelphia 
schools are not eligible for election to su- 
pervising principalships or principalships 
in schools in which both boys and girls are 
taught in the same class rooms. The com- 
mittee on by-laws andrules has undertaken 
to draft an amendment to the discrimina- 
ting regulation with the aim of placing 
women on a like plane with men as to eli- 
gibility for election to princialships of 
schools containing grammar grades, unless 
consisting exclusively of boys. 

As things are, eighty per cent. of the 
principalships are reserved for men, who 
constitute less than four per cent. of the 
total teaching force. The women actually 
have about one chance in one hundred of 
rising to high salaried positions. 


Are Places Sold? 

If statements made by Miss Ada Nolan 
are true, many Philadelphia teachers have 
obtained their positions thru direct bribery 
of the local school directors. Miss Nolan 
alleges that being a substitute teacher she 
recently offered to pay school director, 
Harry B. Jeffries, of the twenty-fourth 
ward, a good sum if he would secure her 
a permanent position, and that in so 
doing she was simply following the plan 
adopted by many of her friends. 

‘The central board of education,to which 
the case was referred, has absolutely 
no jurisdiction over it, for a substitute 
teacher is not under their control. There 
is no way of moving on the sectional boards 
in the matter. 





Qennnnrrmrrmrw. 
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TO 
VERGIL’S /ENEID 


CHARLES KNAPP, PA.D., 


Barnard College, Columbia University. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in its conomgsee, No conglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conque the world. RAND RAPIDS desks 





TheG 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
‘* What’s in a Dame? 
Call a rose by any other name 
d ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
a apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 
e name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘*G RAPIDS ’’ desks are made in three styles— 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION ADJUST- 

E ADJUSTABLE CHAIR D 


1—New Empire. ; 
2—Augustan Age and Vergil. 
3—Grammar and Style of Vergil. 
4—Prosody of Vergil. 
5—Mythology of Vergil. 





Paper covers, = = = = 104 Pages. 


ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSID KS. 
The Test A Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective c: and through them the name G: RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 
lace of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 
Works .- - ° - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for Vatalogue, free for the asking 





SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


56 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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H. W. JOHNS’ 


‘NONBURN: BUILDING PAPER 


(TRADE-MARK) 


ABSOLUTELY AND INHERENTLY FIRE-PROOF. 


* For Wall and Floor Lining, Sound Deadening, Heat Insulating, Preliminary Covering of Heater Pipes, Warehouse 


and Office Ceiling, and all purposes for which ordinary building papers are used. 


Being made from pure asbestos fibres, there is nothing in its Composition that can rot, decay, or deteriorate from 


age, char, or burn. 


SUGGEST IT TO YOUR ARCHITECT. 


H. W. JOHNS [IVF’G CO., 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
COLUMBUS 


100 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURG 
CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 





Chicago Notes. 


A long executive session of the school 
management committee of the board of ed- 
ucation led to the dropping of about forty- 
five teachers in the public schools for in- 
competence or unsatisfactory work. Two 
principals were dropped and the number 
may be increased to four. About thirty- 
five grade teachers and six high school 
teachers will be Sronped it the recommen 
dation of the school management commit- 
tee is concurred in by the board. This is 
out of total of 6,000 principals, teachers, 
and cadets. 


Supt. Cooley’s suggestion for a reor- 
ganization of the staff of the Chicago 
normal school was adopted. Dr. William 
M. Giffin, who was once acting principal 
of the normal school, and is now principal 
of the normal practice school, will be made 
7 a of the Frances E. Willard school. 

“o H. Mace, professor of history at 
Syracuse university,will be made vice-prin- 
oo and head critic of the normal school. 

r. Harry T. Baker will succeed Dr. Giffin 
at a salary of $1,200. Dr. Giffin’s salary 
was $3,000. The pe of Supt. Cooley is 
to center the work in the normal school 
under the direction of Principal Tomp- 
kins and Vice-Principal Mace. 


School Board Decisions. 

All employees of the board of education 
have been elected for the coming school 
year. The district superintendents, super- 
visors, principals, teachers, and cadets, 
however, were elected with a provision 
that they must be under probation. This 
is the last act toward putting into opera- 
tion the plan begun a year ago to place 
the educational force under the complete 
control of Supt. Cooley. It also ends the 
long fight made by the politicians connect- 
ed with the board to use “ pull” instead of 
merit in the appointment, transfer, promo- 
tion, and dismissal of teachers. Mr. Cooley 
announced that he would send notices to 
about fifty teachers before July 15 that they 
would be on probation for four months 
after the schools reopen in September. 
This was done to ease the minds of 5,950 
teachers who wished to go on their vaca- 
tions. 

The new contract with the teachers pro- 
vides that at any time the superintendent 
may notify a teacher that he or she will 
be placed on probation for four months. 
Grade teachers will be allowed one trans- 
fer during that time. If at the end of the 
probation the work is still unsatisfactory, 
the teacher will be dropped. No appeal 
will be heard by the board of education 
unless it is made within a month from Mr, 
Cooley’s action. 

A long and bitter fight was made against 
the proposition to abolish the position of 
assistant superintendent of high schools 
and thus dispense with the services of Dr. 


A. F. Nightingale, who has had charge of 
the high schools for years. A secret ballot 
showed, however, only nine votes for and 
ten against the re-election of Dr. Nightin- 
gale. An attempt was then made to elect 
Dr. Nightingale as district superintendent. 
This was referred to the school manage- 
ment committee. By parliamentary ma- 
neuvering this hope was taken away from 
the friends of Dr. Nightingale. A motion 
was made and carried that only ten of the 
district superintendents should be elected 
out of the present list of fourteen. Mr. 
aoe am was given the choice, but he was 
limited to those already holding the posi- 
tions. This shut off allchance for Dr. 
Nightingale. 

The action cuttin 
district superintendents came as a sur- 
prise Mr. Cooley is to report his selections 
to the school management committee next 
week. The district superintendents, four 
of whom will be reduced or dismissed, 
are as follows: M. Elizabeth Farson, Al- 
bert G. Lane, Mary Vaughan, W. W. 
Speer, Charles D. Lowry, Ella C. Sullivan, 
A. R. Sabin, Edward C. Delano, Henry G. 
Clark, William C. Payne, William C. 
Dodge, Lincoln P. Goodhue, Leslie Lewis, 
and Alfred Kirk. 

The board voted down Trustee Loesch’s 


down the number of 


resolution providing that when teachers 
marry they must leave the school system. 
The vote was close, nine trustees voting 
for the resolution and ten against. Then 
Mr. Loesch introduced a resolution to the 
effect that where husband and wife were 
in the school service the wife’s name 
must be stricken off the pay roll. This was 
referred to the school management com-* 
mittee. 

Trustee Loesch made an attempt to 
get the teaching of German in the ele- 
mentary grades abolished by Jan.1. He 
claimed that the board had no money for 
extra studies in the grades, and that the 
teaching of German was useless anyway. 
He maintained that its proper place was in 
the high schools. A motion to elect the 
German teachers only until Jan. 1 was 
defeated. Mr. Loesch then introduced a 
resolution providing that the teaching of 
German in the elementary grades be 
abolished June 30, I902. This was referred 
to the school management committee. 

The supervisors and teachers in the 
drawing, singing, domestic science, cook- 
ing and sewing departments were only 
elected to Jan.1. At that time the board 

roposes to drop these special studies un- 
ess the income of the board from the tax 
levy will warrant the expenditure. 
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of the telephone or disturb your thinking. 
There are a host of other good points, fully described and illustrated in 


“THE BOOK OF THE NEW CENTURY,” 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 302 Broadway, New York. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston, Mass.—At the meeting of the school board on 
June 25, a communication was received trom Miss Arnold with- 
drawing, her resignation as supervisor. This settlement of the 
differences in the views of the members of the board is satis- 
factory to all the best friends of the Boston schools. ' 

Mr. Robert E. Babson, head-master of the English high 
school, presented his resignation thru Supt. Seaver, and it was 
accepted to take effect on Sept.1. It is generally expected 
that he will be succeeded by Mr. John F. Casey, who served so 
successfully in Mr. Babson’s absence a year ago. 

The board also voted to adopt the elective course of study 
for the high schools, as outlined in Supt. Seaver's last report, 
to be entered upon with the opening of the next school year. 
This is the most important step taken by the board for a long 
time, since it gives an opportunity for pupils of unusual ability 
to pursue more than a full course of study and receive due 
credit for the work done, while at the same time those whose 
minds work less vigorously, or whom sickness prevents from 
doing full work, cannot take the studies desired, and have only 
the work which they are capable of doing, and yet receive no 
discredit for the unfavorable conditions. The pupil will be 
graduated and receive the diploma when he has secured the 
requisite number of credits in the place of at the end of a defin- 
ite course and set time as heretofore. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The commencement of Harvard uni- 
versity,on June 26, was notable for two interesting events. 
The first was the dedication of the new gates now being 
erected at the several entrances to the grounds of the univer- 
sity. These have been given by several classes, are all built 
upon a single general plan so that the effect will be pleasing 
and harmonious, and when completed, will strongly remind the 
observer of the age of the university, since they retain the fea- 
tures which have been distinctive in the walls and entrances of 
the eartier days. The second was the announcement by Presi- 
dent Eliot of the reception of a gift of one million of dollars, 
for the medical school, from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New 
York city. 

The much discussed degree of LL. D. was not conferred 
upon President McKinley since the continued illness of Mrs. 
McKinley made it impossible for the president to attend, and 
it is Harvard’s custom to confer degrees only upon those pres- 
ent to receive them. The sudden and accidental death of his 
son also prevented Secretary Hay from being present, and the 
degree designed for him was not given. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass.—At the final meeting of the school 
board, Mr. Jonathan Leonard, and Misses Helen E. Harding, 
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Bertha P. Chase, Bessie D. Davis, and Amy L. Cole were 
elected as assistants in the English high school. Miss Grace 
T. Pratt was elected assistant in the Latin high school. 

The following ladies have also been elected to teach in the 
several graded schools: Misses Annie G. Smith and Elizabeth 
M. Collins in ward three; Misses Alice W. Cunningham and 
Elizabeth M. Wheelock in ward four; Mrs. Lucetta Knowles, 
and Mabel G. Delano, in ward five; Miss Elizabeth Hallowell, 
in ward six; and Misses D. J. Adams and Eva E. Whiting in 
ward seven. 

WESTFIELD, Mass.— Mr. C. A. Brodeur is the new principal 
of the normal school. 

WATERVILLE.—Rev. Charles L. White, ot Nashua, N. H., 
who has for the last year been the agent of the state conven- 
tion, serving under the provisions of the will of the late D. S. 
Ford, has been elected president of Colby college, to succeed 
Dr. Nathaniel Butler, who goes to Chicago university. Mr. 
White is scholarly and energetic, and will undoubtedly make 
a successful president. 

Mr. W. Porter Heck, of Orino, was elected professor of 
physics, to succeed Prof. C. W. Chamberlain, resigned. 

PLyMmoutn, N. H.—Mr. M. D. Clark, of Peterboro, becomes 
the principal of the high school department of the state nor- 
mal school, to begin work on Sept.I. Mr. Clark is a graduate 
of Dartmouth college, and he has been very successful in his 
work at Peterboro. 

HARTFORD, CoNnN.—-Prin. Willis I. Twitchell has been pro- 
moted from the Arsenal school to the principalship of the 
West Middle school district. Mr. Twitchell, who is a native 
of Vermont and a graduate of Middlebury college, has been 
principal of the Arsenal school since 1883. He is prominent 
among Connecticut educators, has been president of the State 
Teachers’ Association at one time. He was associated with 
Prin. Wilbur F. Gordy in the preparation of “ The Pathfinder 
in American History. 
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A New Assembly Song Book 


SONGS OF SCHOOL ¢ 
AND FLAG 


A SONG BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLIES, FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
and for GENERAL and SOCIAL OCCASIONS. 


By FRANK R. RIX, 


Director of Music in the Public Schools, Borough of Queens, 
City of New York. 








ONGS OF SCHOOL AND FLAG is de, 
signed for general use in schools or wherever 
social singing is desired. It is adapted for as 
sembly or chorus use in al] grades of the gram- 
mar school, the high school, or the normal school. 

Many of the pieces are new and contained in no 
other school book. The arrangements are from origin. 
al sources, and the spirit of the accompaniments is 
retained. 

The attention of Superintendents and Teachers of 
Musie is confidently invited to this work as the best 
ofits kind. A sample copy will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of the publishers’ price, 75 cents. 
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Correspondence Invited, Address 


¢ RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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t There are Many 
Good Things in 
the World. 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler Adjustable Chair Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortabe—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks- send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


General Sales Office - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory - . 7 . ad bad . WALPOLE, MASS. 

















| : Fidelity 


School Desks 


Will cost you more than some 
cheaply-made desks that you can 
buy, but the slight additional 
cost is a gilt-edged investment 
which represents superior ma= 
terial, style, and finish. 
Positively independent of the 
attempted monopoly in this 



























business. 








FIDELITY ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 


Unexcelled in material and finish. Unequalled in 
comfort and convenience. Made in solid cherry and 
quartered oak. Youcan’t afford to buy seating until 
you see the FIDELITY. 








Highest grade of goods at 
Honest Prices. 


Write for our catalog. 


Agents wanted, 












FIDELITY AUTOMATIC DESK 


Perfect in design and higbly finished. 
A marvel of strength and beauty. [tis not 
the lowest in price, but the desk will please 
you and the price is reasonable. 

















MANUFACTURED BY The J. M. SAUDER CO. MARIETTA, PENNA. 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. 


A complete Descriptive Catalog of our own and all other Books 
and Aids for Entertainment published. It is unique and valuable, 
udly indexed, and will be appreciated by every teacher as a book 
for reference in this department of school work. If you are in- 
apne in valuable information and inside prices a copy will 
sent free. 


E. L, 


NEW CENTURY CATALOG 


i] 
The publishers believe they have done a real service for teach- : 

ers in preparing a 10C-page Catalog that classifies all the best pro- 

fessional books and bs)ps available. This has been brought fully 

up to date, has a very complete index, and is worthy of a perman- 

nent place on the desk of every progressive teacher. Send for a 

copy—it is free—and our prices will save you money. : 


KELLOGG & CO.,Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE NATIONAL... 
SERIES OF MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsome and Sub- 
stantial Maps Published. Latest and 
Best. Bold, Clear and Striking v 











The series consists of the following maps: 





INCBES INCHES 

Eastern Hemisphere. 40x58| Palestine... .. 40x58 
Western Hemisphere 40x 58| Roman World . . 60x 40 
North America. . . 40x58} Michigan, Township. 40x 58 
South America. . . 40x58) Minnesota, St iene SORES 
Europe. . 40x58) Wisconsin, ¥ ~ 40x58 
ASIN’. 2s . 40x58} Illinois, NAT BOSS 
Africa .. . «0.2 «, 40X58] New jersey, “ . 40x58 
United States and Mex- Delaware, “ . 40x58 
ico. oe . 40x58| Pennsylvania, “ . 60x40 
Hemispheres and Mer- Iowa, ye Gormge 
cator’s Projection . 40x58) North Dakota, “ . 60x40 
World, Hemispheres. 60 x 40} South Dakota,“ . 60x40 
Ancient Greece. . . 40x58)| New York, , @1 1 OO 40 


The first number is the width from east to west. 


The McConnell School Supply Co., 


4430 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


-|- 190 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





If tt 15 the 


Columbia 


that’s allyou 
care to Know— 








or then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail, Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made - 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA, 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


_ Western Sales Office; : 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO — 


Eastern Sales Office; 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Prin. Edwin C. 
White, of the Central high school, has re- 
signed the | greg oem to become vice- 
principal of the school. 

Mr. White has grown old in the service 
of the Central high school. He has seen 
twenty-nine classes graduate. Under his 
administration the school has grown both 
in numbers and in reputation. It ranks 
high among the secondary schools of the 
country. No high school principal in the 
country has ever been more beloved or 
more generally respected than Mr. White. 


The representatives of the University 
of Michigan won the championship of the 
central debating league at Chicago, Aprils, 
defeating Chicago on the question “ Re- 
solved that the United States should sub- 
sidize her Merchant Marine. Michigan 
has now won twelve out of fifteen inter- 
collegiate debates. The last ten victories 
have been consecutive. 

MT. VERNON, N. Y.—The boy gradu- 
ates of the local high school were severely 
hazed on the evening of June 26, directly 
after the commencement exercises. The 
hazers were believed to have been 
eighteen Cornell students who waylaid the 
high school boys, carried them vi et armits 
to the uttermost parts of Bronxville and 
tied each boy with ropes to a picket 
fence. All this occurred at1 A.M. The 
boys were rescued by one of their number 
who worked himself loose. .._ 


School Building Notes. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The $150,000 bond 
issue for a high school which has been 
ratified by the council. 

Springtield, Mass——The school com- 
mittee has petitioned for a special appro- 
priation of $1,300 for school-house repairs: 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—A $3,000 addition 
to the Governor George Clinton school, to 
be used for kindergarten purposes, has 
been planned. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Will build high school 
to replace one burned May 21. 

Yonkers, N. Y,—Will spend $12,000 for 
erection ot frame school-houses. 

The Poole system of clock regulating 
has been introduced into the Madison 
school, at Wheeling, West Va. The 


2 cost $435. 

ensselaer, N. Y.—The erection of the 
jubilee building of St. John’s academy, to 
cost $50,000, has been put off until build- 
ing conditions appear more favorable. 

Asheville,N.C.—Plans for the new Park 
avenue school building are complete. The 
building is practically fireproof and the 
stairways are “eer | in an apartment 
separated from the halls of the main 
building. Principal Tighe hopes in time 
to have publie baths in the ample base- 
ment. His idea is to make this building 
with its library and assembly room a sort 
of ee. center. 

Troy, Tenn.—A school building, to cost 
$6,500, is to be erected. 

PROVIDENCE, R.1I.—The present Chalk- 
stone avenue primary school building is to 
be removed and a new eight-room struct- 
ure erected in its place. 

The state board of Michigan is to con- 
struct a training school at the Michigan 
Central normal school at Mount Pleasant, 
to cost not more than $28,000. Compe- 
tition limited to Michigan architects. Ad 
dress P. H. Kelly, 1220 Majestic Building, 
Detroit. 

Burlington, Vt.—The contract for build- 
ing the new Adams school house has been 
awarded to William Cayea. The cost 
will be $28,200. 

Akron, O.—An eight-room school-house 
will be built. Competition of architects 
has been provided for. Address Chairman 
Harpham of buildings committee. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Construction has been 
started of the A. A. Libby school, south- 
west corner of Loomis and Thirty-third 
streets. It will be three stories high, and 
will be built of pressed brick and stone. 
Cost, $100,000. 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Frem the phesphets nciple ef the 
Ox Brain and Sie of Wheat 
For relief and prevention of all weaknesses 
caused by nervous strain, works. seental overwork, 
orexcess of any description. scribed by physi- 
& cians who best treat mental and nervous disease, 
used by brain-workers everywhere. It contains 
nothing injurious, Formula on each label. Write 
for free descriptive pamphlet. 





Prepared 6 W. asth St, 
oar Rew York City. 


not found at Druggists, sent by matt (61.00). 

The best remedy known for cold in 

the head, sore throat, and influenza. 
i mail, 50 cents. 


Ir 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


1t does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By 














NICHOLS'S GRADED LESSONS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


adopted in June for exclusive use in the public schools of the 


CIGOY OF BALGIMORE 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons, in seven books, a book for each school year, are found 
to be the best for instruction, and are the most economical system for school supply. 
Sample copies for 15 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 6& CO., 


Boston New York Chicago 








STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 





Brown’s Series of Grammars, 
Pure Classical Teaching, 
Brown’s First Lines, 
Brown’s Institutes. 





WILLIAM WOOD AND COMPANY, 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ZOOLOGY. 
For Use in High Schools and Academies. 


By N. A. Harcey, 
Head Department Science, Chicago Normal School; Pres. Dept. Science, Nati 


This is an elementary text-book based upon laboratory work. 

It gives specific directions for laboratory work, followed with such necessary information about the amimals 
studied as cannot be obtained from a study of the animals themselves. 

It combines all the good features of laboratory science and those of the old Natural History study. 
high It —— work enough for one year of nine months, and is capable of being used in the first year of a 

igh school course. 

: It can be used to very great advantage by those schools that have the most meager laboratory facilities. 

It is illustrated by reproductions from photographs of microscopic objects, thus obviating the absolute 





2 as > a santé, 





» 1901. 





y of Pp microscopes. 
It is designed expressly to help those teachers who feel that they are poor pes ges to teach the subject. 
It is written from the stand t ofa f d student of educational philosophy, and explains the con- 





tent of the subject as no other book has ever done. 

w up in the classroom, and is the result of ten 
tutes, in high schools, state university, and normal 
tested and successfully used again and again. 


MAILING PRICE, 88 CENTS. 
Western Publishing House, 


zoology in county insti- 


years’ ongasionne in teachin 
hool very i every method has been 





Chicago. 





|FISHER & SCHWATT’S ALGEBRAS 


Have Passed the Experimental Stage. 
We are receiving most emphatic evidence of their value in the class-room. 

FELGER, A. H. North Division High School, Denver, Colo; ‘I have three classes that are using 
the Secondary aa and am delighted with it.” ; 

PASSELL.. C. V., Prin. Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y.: ‘‘We are now using the Secondary and 
Elements. Next year it is probable that we shall use not only these but the Rudiments. We have 
found your books highly acceptable, and believe them to be, for our purpose, the best published.” 

ROBINSON, J. W. Sapt. of Schools, North Adams, Mich. ‘I have used your Secondary Algebra 
gratifying results. I believe it is the best text-book on the subject now published for 
the use of Secondary schools.” “ 

SCARBOROUGH, I. H., Prof, Math., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo.: “Since using 
your Secondary Algebra in my classes I am more than pleased with its success.” 

These books are already adopted and having large sales in New York City, Philadelphia, Baiti- 
more, Denver and many other important public and private schools. 


sot TLE SATAN E°CU ME Wm PERE NRO™! TEACHABLE AND 


FISHE.R (@ SCHWATT, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Elections and Re-Elections. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn: Supt: F. H. Beede 
has been re-elected for the Pall term of five 
years at a salary of $3,800. 


WICHITA, KAs.—The school board has 
elected former Supt. R. F. Knight to the 
superintendency. The principal of the 
high school, Mr. Allen, was re-elected at 
a salary of. $1,200 which he refused to 
accept. He accordingly tendered his 
resignation, 


* MARTIN’S FERRY, W.VA.—After sevent 
ballots without a choice Supt. W. 
Stewart was re-elected, 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—The salary of the 
third assistant superintendent of schools 
a newly created position, has been fixe 
at $2,400. The indications are that Prin. 
Thomas W. Boyce, of the first district 
school, will get the place. 


Detro!IT, Micu.—A spirited fight for 
the presidency of the school board has 
been started. The election occured Jul 
1. The candidates were Pres. Edward F. 
Marschner, the present president, and 
Inspector Maurice R. Marr. 


METUCHEN, N. J.—Mr. E. L. Anderson, 
for six years principal of the Metuchen 
high school has been discharged because 
he had incurred the enmity of some of the 
townspeople by not attending church, and 
of others by not playing golf. Of the 
golf club he had complained that as he 
paid $20 fees and had spent somewhat less 
than twenty minutes in the links in a 
whole year, he was paying for golf at the 
rate of more than a dollar a minute. 

His successor is Mr. Thomas G, Van 
Kirk, of Highland Park. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Three vacancies are 
are created in the teaching force by the 
resignations of Miss Louisa M. Nolen, 
a principal of the Willard build- 

ings Miss Mary Seitz, supervising princi- 

al of the Downey building, and Miss 
ary Sullivan, of the A and B primary 
school. 


Detroit, Micu.—Prin. Spencer L. 
H oughton,of the Eastern high school, has 
been transferred to the Bellefontaine 
school. Assistant Prin. William A. 
Morse is promoted to the principalship 
of the Eastern school. 


GOSHEN, IND.—Haines Egbert, a wealthy 
lumberman, has been elected to the schoo! 
— a W. Replogle. 

AKRON, O E. Alabaugh has been 
eee ig to the presidency of the school 
oard. 


GREENFIELD, IND.—The city council 
has elected George H. Cooper, a member 
of the school board, vice W. A. Hughes, 
whose term had expired. 


CENTERVILLE, IND.—The school board 
has been organized as follows: Pres., 
Caleb Harvey; Sec., John Beck; Treas., 
Joseph A. Commons. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Prin. J. J. McMahon, 
of the O’Hara district, twelfth ward, has 
been re-elected for a term of two years. 


Piqua, O.—Supt. C. W. Bennett has 
been re elected for another term of three 
pam at a salary of $2,300. Mr. Bennett 

as been at Piqua as teacher and super- 
intendent for thirty years. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—A farewell 
reception to Supt. Frank B. Cooper was 
attended by the entire corps of teachers, 
hog 9. Resolutions of regret prepared 

y Prin. J.O. Cross, D. F. Keeler, and Miss 
Qualtrough were read. 

Mr. Cooper expects to leave for Detroit 
about July 1, and will return to Salt Lake 
City fora few days on his way to Seattle. 


RACINE, Wis.—The school board has 
“— a good man for hi rincipalship 
the high school, Mr. E. W. Blackhurst, 
of Dubuque, Ia. Mr. Blackhurst is a grad- 
uate of the Indiana normal and of Harvard 
university, and has had eleven years’ ex- 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY CNN 


Chartered 18638. (Stock.) Life, Accident and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


capita. 1,000,000.00 


CAPITAL 
January I, 1901 
age 06 


Total Aeoste $30 
lent Premiums in the hands of Agents not includ 
TOTAL fe ee Ties (Including Reserves), + 6 ~—e_ ~—26,817,908.25 
$4,548,126.81 


EXCESS SECURITY babvhace deacnae + eet eth 
SURP. 5 


« a 3,548, 126.81 

Paid to Policy-holders since 0 1864, cine $42,643,384.92 

Paid to by on Ft in eee ee ne 2,908,464.08 
Loaned to Policy-holders on mn Policies ( (Life), - _ 1,586,652 

Life Insurancein Force,. . 109,019,851.00 


Gains for the Year 1900 : 
IN ASSETS, #3,167,819.96 
IN I CE IN ‘FORCE (Life Department Only), 


NSUKAN : _ B,685,297.06 
INCREASE IN aT aa _ a 8. ds (3 -_ and = ate 2,484,892.52 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED 6,890,888 .55 














gg a }, Dunham, Vice Frodident. 


J be E. Morris, Sec Lewis, M Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, Supt. of Agencies. "Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 


ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


We have selected 125 pictures from our general catalog as specially suitable for the decoration 
of school-rooms. They will appeal to all those with whom the artistic quahity of the reproduction, 
is as much a consideration as the permanent value of the originals which they represent. A list of 
these is mailed free to teachers who have this object in view. We allow liberal discounts to educa 
tional institutions, and shall be pleased to furnish particulars on application. 

The following extracts from letters which we have seis received from two Prominent 
Educators speak for themselves 


“‘T am pleased to know that you have undertaken the work of furnishing our school-rooms with 
our excella utreproductions. I need hardly to assure you of my hearty appreciation and satisfaction 
feel in your work, and anything I can do to further this end will be most cheerfully done by 

lem, Mass. Yours very truly, Ross TURN.B.”’ 


“ Knowing the quality of your work, it will give me the greatest pleasure to recommend your 
exh to the Supervisors of Drawing in this State whenever I have an opportunity. 
North Scituate, Mass. Cordially yours, Henry T'uRNER BAILEY.” 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, pani shers 14 E. 23d St, New York 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar meg our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity may te siysn | Shem through 
our new Audubon Charts fty-six of 
the most important wild birds in Teiaenialls attitudes 
-— natural colors 

A fall descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 


ANNOUNCEMENT |! 
Holiday Songs 4 Every-Day Songs and Games 


By EMILIE POULSSON. 


Profusely illustrated by L.J. Bridgman. _ Price, cloth, $1.00. Ready August 1. 
This wilt be one of the most important books of the year. 


Send for our new catalogue, and for complete circular of Material for Color Instruction. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 























BOSTON: 110 Boylston St, 


NEW YORE: 5 Weat 18th St. 





Address Dept. J. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th Street. 1838 Arch Street. 168 Peachtree Street. 122 McAllister St. 





DO YOU KNOW that a LAPILINUM BLACKBOARD 


(Sin10aTEZ BLackBoaRD Stons Ox1oTH) 8feet by 9 feet can be obtained for $1.60? (Other 
sises in proportion). Can be tacked on the wall by any makes ‘board 
and will hapa tostone, Send for r Catal = ice tis y 


a perfect 
talogue and price list. The } principal Stationers 
ed yp a 2 es goods. Sena Laptté 

We guarantee # Manufact adn 7: —_ 


ms 
@na test tt. ured only by the 





N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, "2" Vesey pad conrch Sts. 
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perience in grammar school and high 
school work. 


= ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Mr. W. W. Murray, 


of the Mechanics institute, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of manual training. 


BrROcKpPoRT, N. Y.—State Supt. of 
Public Instruction Charles R. Skinner, 
has announced the appointment of 
Charies T. McFarlane, of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., as sew ss of the state normal 
school at Brockport, in place of Prof. 
David Eugene Smith, who has been called 
to Columbia. 


CouHoEs, N. Y.—Edward Hayward, Ph. 
D., is the choice of the school board for 
superintendent. Dr. Hayward is a native 
of Cohoes, a graduate of the local high 
school and of Union college, ’78. He 
served as assistant principal of Cohoes 
high school for three and one-half years, 
resigning to go to Clyde as principal of the 
high school—a position which he held tor 
nine years. Dr. Hayward is well-known 
on the lecture platform and is prominent 
in many of the state educational associ- 
ations. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The board of edu- 
cation has passed a rule that in future 
teachers shall be promoted and located ac- 
cording to proved ability, and not accord- 
ing to rotation. Seven teachers have 
been dropped from the lists. Supt. 
George Twitmyer’s salary has been in- 
creased $200. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Three appointments 
to school principalships are reported, viz. 
—Charles H. Minnebraker, Fairview 
sehool; Eugene A. Spessard, Smithsburg 
school; Clinton E. Miller, Sandy Hook 
school. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The instructor of the 
commercial course at Atlanta high school, 
Mr. Walker White, has resigned. His 
successor may be appointed during the 
summer, tho there is a likelihood that the 
board will abolish the commercial depart- 
ment. 


Jamaica, L. I.—The position of teacher 
ot mathematics at the state normal school 
has been filled by the election of Prin. 
Arthur C. Simmons, of the Fairport, N. 
Y. high school. Mr. Simmons is a gradu- 
ate of Rochester university, and a teacher 
of excellent qualifications. 


MUSCATINE, IA.—Rodney M. Arey, of 
Cherokee, has been elected: principal of 
the high school. ; 


RICHMOND, VA.—The board of educa 
tion has unanimously reappointed W. D. 
Smith, superintendent of schools for Scott 


county. e has held this position contin- 
uously since 1868, 
OswecGo, .N. Y.—When Prin. I. B. 


Poucher made public the list of graduates 
of the school June 15, numbering about 
sixty in the various departments, he was 
about to state that about twenty five per 
cent. had already been elected to positions 
for the fall and that many others were al- 
ready practically sure of places. 


Michigan Notes. 


Mr. Omar D. Thompson concludes his 
twenty-fifth year as superintendent at 
Romeo this month. He has resigned to 
take the county commissionership of Ma- 
comb county to which he was elected April 
1. Mr. Thompson is president of the 
State Teachers’ Association. Mr. John J. 
Marshall, a graduate student in chemistry 
at the University of Michigan has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. B. Smith Hopkins who is at present 
taking post-graduate work in Columbia 
has been elected to the superintendency 
of the Menominee schools. Supt. O. L. 
Woodley is undecided as to his future but 
will probably study in the East. The Mac- 
millans have just ag out a series of 
language books by-Mr. Woodley. . 


2 $ - 
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Natural History Charts 7° ety sostoey. 


By Professor H. JUNG, Darmstadt, Germany, : 
A series of sixty charts accurately colored from nature, Thirty for Botany, 
thirty for Zoulogy 
Size of Charts, 30x39 Inches. 


These eharts have been adopted by many Colleges, Normal Schools, and High 
Schools. They are authorized by the Regents for use in the Regent Schools of New 
York State 





Send for Special Illustrated Circular. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


Boston Office removed to 
116-120 Summer Street, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


WHEATSTONE BRIDGE 


1901 PATTERN. 





Improved sliding contact, mahogany base handsomely finished. Good 
enough for $5.00. We sell it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY SUPPLY CoO., 


Successors to Franklin Educational Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. 
15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Slate 5» Blackboards 


We produce blackboards from the celebrated Bangor Vein of Slate 
which possess the qualities of strength and durability for which that vein 
is noted. Surfaces are not filled or otherwise artificially finished. 

The finish is perfect and is guaranteed to wear well. 

As we are producers we can offer you every inducement to place 
your orders with us. 

Write for particulars and prices. 


E. J. JOHNSON & CO., = 38 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office: 409 Market Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


H. $. SOOK & SON 


Manufacturers of 


The Universal Artificial 
Green Slate for Blackhoards 


Our Educators of widest experience 
rate it the best, because it costs less, 
lasts longer, less noise, less chalk, less 
dust, no cracks, no glass, easy to ‘keep 
clean and does not hurt the eyes. 

Old, cracked, shiny boards made 
goodas new. Natural slate redressed 
and made green. Allwork guaranteed. 


Address, 


H, S. SOOK & SON, Seattle, Wash. 


2208 Dearborn St. 
480 N: Beaudry Ave., Los Angeles, Cal 











Ee 


Mt. Tacoma, alias Mt. Rainier. 14,500 feet high 
About 80 miles southeast of Seattle 


- 
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Pennsylvania School Board 
Changes. 


HOMESTEAD.—The new members sworn 
in were H. E. Johns, George Maloney, 
Edward F. Rowse, T. W. Brockman 
and John I. Kerr. John F. Hill was re- 
elected president, J. Williams, secre- 
tary, and W. S. Bullock, treasurer. 


STROUDSBURG.—The new board has 
been organized. Messrs. W. A. Shafer and 
C. B. Keller, Jr., who succeed Dr. N. C. 
Miller and R. H. Kintner, presented their 
oath of office and took seats. oy tas 
Dreher has been elected president; C. B. 
Keller, Jr., secretary, and B. F. Morey, 
treasurer. 


ROYERSFORD,—The school board has 
elected George W. Bowman, president; 
John H. Mauser, secretary, and William 
Jacques, treasurer. 

East VINCENT.—The school board has 
elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing term: William Schindle, president; 
Irvin Moyer, secretary ; John West, treas- 
urer, 

HARRISBURG.—Mr. Harry C. Orth, of 
the third ward, has been elected to the 
— of the board, succeeding Mr. 

illiam H. Smith, Former Secretary D. 
D. Hummelbaugh has been re elected. 

DANVILLE.—The only new board mem- 
ber is Daniel Byerley, vice W. E. Lunger. 

YARDLEY.—The board has elected B. F. 
Livezey, president; S. B. Willard, secretary; 
and John W. Imswiler, treasurer. 

WILKE BARRE.—The new member of 
the school board is David B. Griffith, 
who becomes its secretary. Dr. W. G. 
} a has been eleeted permanent presi- 

ent. 

MECHANICSBURG.—The new school di- 
rectors are Messrs. J. S. Houston, Colvin 
Weaver, and R. H. Thomas. They suc- 
ceed J. O. Saxton, H. B. Schroeder and F. 
P. Hall. 

GREENSBURG.—New members of the 
board are Fridolin Miller in the third 
ward; Jas. K. Clarke in the fourth ward and 
H. M. Zundel in the fifth ward. 

Du Bors.—Dr. C. C. Hindman, J. C. 


Weaver, H. A. Vosburgand Wm. Trezise, | . 


are the new members of the board. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA.—The graduation ex- 
ercises Of the national farm school were 
held June 26. Hon. Fe Wilson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, delivered the bacca- 
laureate oration. Everything goes to show 
that this school has now passed the experi- 
mental stage and is to bereckoned in the 
list of institutions of national importance. 
It is an agricultural manual training school 
the pupils of which are not sons of farmers 
but city children. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—John S. Strafford 
has been elected to the thirty-eight sec- 
tional school board, vice Thomas T. Joret, 
resigned. 

BEALLSVILLE.—Mrs. Mary Flick has 
been sworn in as school director of 
Beallsville borough. She is probably the 
only woman director in the state, outside 
of Philadelphia. 





BALTIMORE, Mp.—Teachers in the pub- 
lic schools this year had the pleasure of 
drawing in advance their salaries for July 
and August. This is, it is needless to say, 
a great convenience, especially to those 
who are taking extended summer trips. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The president and 
the superintendent have been requested to 
select a suitable male teacher who is a 
specialist in the natural science to filla 
vacancy in the high school at a salary not 
exceeding $75 per month. 

An open competitive examination for 
the Fe mtgb of instructor in machine wood- 
wor 
formatories and institutions, will be held 
on or about July 13. Open to men only. 
Salaries $65 to “i per month and board. 
For application blank, address Chief Ex- 
aminer, Albany, N. Y. 


School Equipment. 








A First-Class 


] MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 
8 \ 

P Reliable Scientific lastrament ‘ 
Just “the Thing for Winter Evenings 
\as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. *‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 








FLY’S _ 
FOOT, 





‘cna fhe hoaands) Wk Re Pt 
of interesting and foot of fisect, ete., pees describiog dod ‘illus. 
instructive things) [trating 2,600 common microscopic obj 
which may be slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any y ete, 
one with this, _ Microscopes, alt prices, ap to $500.00 
7 : SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
® se) Rochester, N.Y... 
Pdagnifies rfo diameters (52.400 times. _ NEW VORK CITY CHICAGO 

















SCHOOL DESKS that have stood the 
test of time, and that represent the latest 
and best ideas of successful School Fur- 
niture Construction. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. | 


Manufacturers of 


School. Desks and General School-Room 
Furniture, School Supplies and 
Assembly Sealing. 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN. 


Get our prices 


Liberal terms to 


Agents 








| T= CROWELL CABINET 


1 constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinctexperiments. . ‘ 

| The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. The 
4 cabinet is equipped with po for water pressure, electricity, 
gas, and compressed air. At piece is numbered and has a 8: 

| place in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘It is the 
| Bost thing on the market.” 





Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Marn OFFICE AND Factory: EasTeRn OFFICE: 
| Ft. Wayne Av. and St Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y. 





ing and cabinet making in state re-| 








Illustrated by a Human 
Skeleton and Accurate 
Anatomical Models 


Pagdelon we | be rendered a most fascinating as well as 
Most Use study. : 

Imake a specialty of ANATOMICAL SUPPLIES, from the 
scanty equipment demanded by the State Board of Regents 
consisting of MODELS OF THE BYE, EAR, AND HEART 
to outfits suited to the needs of the MODERN MEDICAL OR 
DENTAL COLLEGE, 

Aschedule of the most comprehensive and economical selec- 
tion of material illustrating the several divisions of Human 
Anatomy and ParmOngy. to be had for a given sum, will be 
cheerfully furnished by the undersigned. An illustrated 
cataloue will be mailed on request. 


CHARLES H. WARD, 


45-47 Mt. Hope, = - ROCHESTER, N. Y- 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, OR MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER 
















Rash and Skic 
m diseases, and 

(lm every blemish 
(arg on beauty and 


other cosmetic 


Purifies as well 
will do it. 


of 52 years; no 
other has,and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure 1 
‘ is properly 
made. Recent 
no Saneeaaielinetine name. Thedistinguisned 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady ofthe ee a 
eee A jou ladies will use them, I recom. 
8 Cream’ as the least glen of 

au the Skin pr ! 


raaiug it ove One bottle 4 
POUDR a ane it every day. GOURAUD 


ILE —e Eo in 


aoe fe rt T. HOPKINS, Pro: 


Great Jones Street, New 
P. . ait’ by all Deagetsts and Fancy Goods Dealers 
x med 8., Canadas, and Europe. ‘Also found 
, + 23 H. Macy's, Wanamaker’s, and — 
ons 


a? ware 
Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
es same. 


The Cut Tells the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 
GROWN, only, per 
pound, .... 33c. 

It is ked in abso. 
lutely e Pound Au- 
Tight trade mark bags 
h will serve the 
strength and flavor for 
any length of time. ever 
after it has been opened. 


Good Drinking Coffees, freshly roasted, 
12c., 14c. and 15c. 
Very Fine, . . . . 18c., 20c. and 25c. 


- Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 
— . ® 
Enehsh "Broekfagt, Young aa 
powders, Impe: 
30c., ~say Tera “a 65c. per lb. 
We make a specialty of Selling at Cost the Fines: 
FANCYELGINCREAMERY BUTTER maa 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cort- 
landt) will receive prompt attention. > 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


33 and 34 Vesey Street, - 
P. O. Box 239. Cor. Church 8t., New York 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


‘WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


TEACHERS 


wishing to occupy their time to 











whic. 











advantage during the summer 
months should address 
THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


No. 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH fied TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere, Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
881 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 








PISO'S CURE FOR 


CONSUMPTION 








$612 in Prizes to Club Raisers and 
Agents, 


In order to greatly increase the circula- 
tion of their well-known and standard peri- 
odicals for teachers this year, the publishers 
of THE JOURNAL offer extraordinary in- 
ducements to teachers to aid both at the 
county institutes and by personal canvass. 
This offer is made exclusively to individual 
agents who secure subscriptions by their 
own efforts. Regular traveling agents, 
subscription agents, and others with ex- 
ceptional facilities for securing subscrip- 
tions, will not be allowed to compete. 
These prizes are offered in addition to the 
regular commission allowed. An agent 
can win but one prize. 


Grand Prizes. 


These six prizes are to be awarded to 
those who send the largest amount of sub- 
scriptions to our periodicals before No- 
vember 15, 1901, figured at regular prices. 

First.—Trip to Europe. First-class 
passage from New York to London and re- 
turn, with seven days’ board in London— 
to be taken within one year and not trans- 
ferable. Value $200.00. 

Second— Fifty Dollars Cash, or a high- 
grade chainless bicycle worth $75.00. 

Third— Twenty-Fire Dollars Cash, or a 
library of pedagogical books taken from 
Our New Century Catalog, amounting to 
$30.00 net. 

Fourth—Set of Kellogg’s Teachers’ Li- 
brary—twenty volumes, costing $22.00— 
in handsome case. 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itseif, 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —vitality is on the ebb, and 


the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 


HOOD’s PILLS cure constivation, 25 cents. 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 








By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. ‘Three New Elevators. 





ROOM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upwar 

ROOM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
RooM, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up, 
ROOM, WITH BATH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 





Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. EL. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 E. oth St., New York 





riangula 











Hook Covers 











ARE RAPIDLY CLIMBING 


THE LADDER OF FAME. 


Their recent adoption by SCHOOL, BOARDS in many of the largest Es aye of the UNITED 


STATES is unquestionable proof of their po 
possible disappointment at time of delivery. 
A. Flanagan Co , Western Agents, | 
Chicago, Ill, a 


arity. Orders should be early to avoid 


a) 
Pree samples and price-list on P pplication 


TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., 
Munnsville. N. ¥. 





T O BETTER ACCOMMODATE our large manufacturing interests, we 
have removed from 84 Wabash Ace, to 167 & 169 Fifth Ace., Chicago, 
the center of the Wholesale district, where our friends will be made welcome. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Slate Blackboards, Slated Cloth, Slated Paper, Liquid Slating, W. & A. K. 
Johnston’s Celebrated Wall Maps and Globes, Olcott’s Blackboard Maps of 


United States, of Separate States, and of the Continents. 


Dustless Crayons 


Dustless Erasers, The Bartlett Dictionary Holder (the only good Holder made), 
and for all kinds of General School Supplies. 


Send to us your lists for estimates before ordering elsewhere. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


167 & 169 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





Ghe 


I 


GRAND PRIZ 


at Paris, 
1900, 


WAS AWARDED TO 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 


it. 


It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 
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Pi 

rears 
No other soap in the 

world is used so much; 


or so little of it goes so 
far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


THE TIUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


. OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Assets....... sis date deek ents $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The.Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of polor at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


A MoNTHLY JoURNAL DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. 








Editor—RicHarp E. DopeE, Professor of Geogra 
rey College, Columbia Univ., New York City, 


Associate Editor for Britain—A. J. HERBERT- 
son, Oxford University, Oxford, England. 
SOME OPINIONS. 
PY Fang dignified, scientific, and helpful.""— Vincennes 
tin, 
“ It is: doubtful if any other periodical is more pervaded 


with the spirit of modern geographic ideas than this 
magazine.” —Bulletin American Geographical Society. 


Price, $1.a Year. Send subscriptions to JouURNAL 
OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPBY, 116-120 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, or 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
pecial Offer till Oct., 1901—One Year, 75c. 


J. L. Hammett Co., 116-120 Summer St., Boston 


CLIPPINC-FILE ~ 
i 


Highly recommended 
FH by editor of this journal 
Price, $1. Circulars on 
fq request. 








7 CLIPPING-FILE CO., 
Fairview, Cleveland, 0. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air, scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Tw®@ lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: _ 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, reguires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency Mee 
Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable pricesas consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St.. NY. 
Dr.Victor C. Bell, Niw ‘Youn curr” 


Author of “ Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 

Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 
Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 

Up Teeth and Mou 











h Appoint: its to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 





Special prices to t 








Fifth—Choice of Webster’s International 
or Funk & Wagnall's Standard Dictionary, 
worth $12.00. 

Sixth—Kellogg’s Reading Circle Library 
—eighteen volumes, in cloth, worth $9.00 
—in handsome case. 

Prizes for Local Agents, 

Local and county agents have here the 
strongest incentive to enlarge the number 
of subscriptions to our periodicals in their 
counties. In a large county with many 
teachers it is entirely possible for a live 
agent to secure the prize of a Trip to 
Europe. 

Prizes will be awarded according to the 
largest amount of subscriptions sent us at 
full prices. A Teachers’ Institute subscrip- 
tion will count twice as much as one for 
Our Times. In many counties every 
teacher is a subscriber to one or more of 
our papers. 


In Counties of over 250 Teachers. 

First Prize to agent who secures the 
largest amount of subscriptions to our 
perodicals in his county in proportion to 
the number of teachers actually employed 
—250. The 4th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, 
19th, 22d prizes will go to the lists next 
in size from similar counties. 


In Counties of From 100 to 250 Teachers. 


Second Prize to lists from counties of 
from 100 to 205 teachers. The 5th, 8th, 
llth, 14th, 17th, 20th, 23d, etc., Prizes 
will go to those next in order from similar 
counties. 

In Counties of from 40 to 100 Teachers. 

Third Prize to lists from counties of 
from 40 to 100 teachers. The 6th, 9th, 
12th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 24th, etc., Prizes 
will go to those next in order from similar 
counties. 

lst Prize.—Fifty Dollars Cash, or a High 
Grade Chainless Bicycle worth $75.00. 

2d Prize.— Twenty-Five Dollars Gash, or 
a Library of Pedagogical Books taken from 
our “New Century” Catalog, amount 
$30.00. 

3d Prize.—Set of Kellogg's Teachers’ 
Library (20 vols.) costing $22.00, in hand- 
some case. 

4th, 5th, and 6th Prizes.—Each a choice 
of Webster's International or the Standard 
Dictionary Indexed, worth $12.00. 

7th, 8th, and 9th Prizes.—Each a set 
of Kellogg’s Reading Cirele Library (18 
vols.) in case, worth $9.00; or $5.00 cash._ 

10th to 16th Prizes.—Each a set of Kel- 
logg’s School Entertainment Library, worth 
$5.00. 

17th to 31st Prizes.—Each a First-Class 
Fountain Pen, worth $2.00 

32d to 50th Prizes—Each A Year’s 
Subscription to any one of our dollar peri- 
odicals. 





The July Century is a fiction number, it 
contains nothing more thrilling than the 
account of an actual escape from the 
Chateau de Joux, just a century ago, from 
the hitherto unprinted diary of a French 
royalist, William Girod, who was the chief 
actor in the affair, and whose son died re- 
cently in Brooklyn, at the age of eighty- 
five. Nor does it contain anything more 
romantic than “ The True Story of Har- 
man Blennerhassett,” the highly cultivated 
young Irishman, who coming to this coun- 
try in 1796, was induced to advance large 
sums of money to aid Aaron Burr in his 
treasonable schemes. This narrative, by 
a collateral descendant gives for the first 
time the actual facts in Blennerhassett’s 
career. 








Salaried 
Positions 
for Learners 


















a) way 
m place in Civil, e- 
chanical or Electri- 
cal Engineering, or 
Architecture. Qualify 
yourself quickly for a 
position where youcan 
earn while you learn. 
We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering ; 
Drawing; Cheinistry ; 
Telegraphy; Teaching ; 
Stenography; Book-keep- 
ing; English Branches, 
When writing state subject 
: in which interested, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 8 ranton, Pa, 
Established 1891. 














DREXEL INSTITUTE 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


For 
\ Grade Teachers 
. ‘ and Supervisors. 
Monthly, during th 
y ‘ school yeas: Discussion 


of copeee relative to music teaching and the “ uew ed- 
ucation.” APPROPRIATE Szason Music, &c., from the 
BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
dering “Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply eac! 
building wi ot least one annual subscription. $1 
r e . 
Galen by Resiy PLace Sapervisor of Muste, Ind 
anapolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC COM- 
PANY, 128 N. Penn St., Indianapelis. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 

109 Wrest Firty-FourtT#s STREET, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normat Department, 

Two YEaRs’ CouRsE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 


Circulars sent on application. 
J. ¥F.RregaRt, Supt. Miss CaROLINE T HavVEN, Prin. 


Sho lest (Sooke 


FOR SCHOOLS or HOME STUDY 


SPELLING, LETTER WRITI 
WRITING, ENGLISH 

COMMERCIAL LAW, POOKET DICTION- 
ARY, ARITHMETIC, BOOKK EEPING 
and BUSINESS PRACTICE. Illustrated 
catalogue FREE. Address, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK COMPANY, 
422 Superior 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FRENCH, SPANISH, CERMAN. 


h, With or Without Master, 2 vols. 
“ae a eT a toms 
German 


vols., $1.25 


Spanish, With or Without Master, 2 vols., 
Peach <= . « © wre 


A Practical Smattering of Spanish $ .30 
Los Verbos Espanoles - - - 8 .25 


BERLITZ & CO., 1122 B’dway, New York. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorr 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 


or those who would prefer a 


GOOD BUSINESS 
to teaching, may secure a desirable engage- 
ment by addressing 
C. B. BEACH & CO., 280 Broadway, New York. 


ETAL oA ARS, ure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, sis. Asthma, 
7 by mail, 85 cents. 


STOWELL & CO. 
eee 














With or Witkout Master, Ist 
1.00; 2dvol. - . « 
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A Good 
Complexion. 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, altho usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face pow- 
ders, lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the se- 
crets for securing a clear complexion. But 
all these are superficial assistants. 





It is impossible to have a good complex- 
ion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly, unless the stomach b 
ne ed digesting the food taken into it 

urnishes an abundance of pure blood, a 
good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies 
are using Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, be- 
cause they promptly cure any stomach 
trouble and they have found out that per- 
fect digestion means perfect complexion 
and one that does not require cosmetics 
and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny 
themselves many articles of food wrod in 
ordet to keep their complexion clear. When 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used no 
such dieting is necessary, take these tab- 
lets and eat all the good wholesome food 
you want and you need have no fear of in- 
digestion nor the sallow, dull complexion 
which nine woman out of ten have, solely 
because they are suffering from some form 
of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from 
goon health, good health results from per- 

ect digestion and we have advanced the 

best argument to induce every man and 

— to give this splendid remedy a 
ial. 


_ Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
in drug stores and costs but 50 cents per 
package. 

If there is any derangement of the 
stomach or bowels they will remove it and 
and theresultant effects are good digestion, 
good health, and a clear, bright com- 
plexion. 


Chautauqua has added to its already 
long list a school for library training. 
This will continue from July 11 to August 
16 under the direction of Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, director of the New York state 
library. It will also have for its immedi- 
ate directors Miss Elizabeth L. Foote, of 
the New York public library, and Miss 
Mary E. Hazeltine,’of the Prendergast free 
library of Jamestown, N.Y. The course 
is intended for those already engaged in 
library work or who have appointments to 
library positions. The students will have 
access to the Prendergast library at James- 
town as a place for reference and work. 


The B. F. Johnson Publishing ompany, 
Richmond, has done an excellent thing in 
issuing “Civil History of the United 
States, by J.L. M. urry. The book in- 
cludes personal reminiscences of the au- 
thor whose whole aim in this history is to 
remove sectional prejudice and bigotry. 


Adams’s Commercial County which 
the Appleton’s are about to bring out will 
be one of the important books of the year. 

While it treats the subject upon an edu- 
cational basis, it will be a book of much 
value to the business man, the manufac- 
turer, the farmer—in fact to all engaged in 
commerce and industry in any of their 
innumerable forms. A distinctive feature 
of the book is its new maps and diagrams 
(over one hundred and sixty in number), 
that illustrate all the important phases of 
commerce in its relation to the physical 
features of the various portion of the 
earth’s surface. 


How a Woman Holds a Man’s Affections. 


A wise and observing person stated the 
other day that many a wife complains that 
her husband does not take her out, that 
she only sees, him at meals, or that he 
makes friendships in which she has no 
part. Further, that she blames him for 
neglecting her, and thinks herself ill-used ; 
yet, he is only following the natural in- 
stinct of humanity—the fault is really hers. 
The most easiest way a wife can hold her 
husband’s affection and sympathy is by 
Beauty, which is possessed by using the 
great Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream, or Magical Beautifier; it will ren- 
der your skin a soft pearly whiteness, free 
from tan, pimples, freckles, moth patches, 
and all blemishes of the skin—at the same 
time defies detection. The Oriental Cream 
has stood the test of public approval for 
fifty years, and still gaining more. Gou- 
raud’s Poudre Subtile, or Depilatory Pow- 
der, will remove superfluous hair without 
pain or injury to the skin—try it. For sale 
by all Druggists or Fancy Goods Dealers, 
or direct from Proprietor, 37 Great Jones 
Street, New York City. 


Arrangements have been made for a 
special teachers’ party to Detroit over the 
West Shore Railroad. This willleave New 
York Sunday, July 7 from foot of Franklin 
street at 2-25 P.M., or from foot of West 
42d street at 2:45 P.M. It will arrive at 
Detroit 7:30 A. M. Monday, July 8. The 
usual rate of one fare for the round trip 
plus two dollars membership fee has been 
authorized. Inquiries should be addressed 
to H. B. Jagoe, 415 Broadway. 
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SMITH PREMIER: 
TYPEWRITER_ ; 
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Wren all other writing machines 
t fail, the Smith Premier will 
still be serving you well, day by 
day, year by year. Because the 


Smith Premier 
p 
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Typewriter 


has a longer life of usefulness than 
any other machine. Itis built right 
g for long, hard, continuous service, 
S Durability must be present in the 
Best Value Typewriter and that, 
\ 
v 
% 


; 
emphatically, is what The Smith 
Premier is—the Full Value—Best 9 
Value Typewriter. 5 

; 
3 
Y 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


.S 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y.,U.S,A. 


MANITOU STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


**The MacKinae Line.’ 


SUMMER TOURS 7! GREAT LAKE ROUTE 
A Route for the Weary Worker 


° py me ogee are Assecie 
Special /stien Meeting at Hotlt Sac. 
Pan-American Exposition 
Rates | 











at 
Buffalo. May 1 to Nov. 1. 17.00 
Round Trip. 
Till The Steei Constructed 
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voix, Petoskey, Bay View, 
HarborSprings and Mack- 
inac Island, connectin 
with the newand m - 
w cent floating palaces of 
N the Detroit and Cleveland 
N Navigation 4 and the 
_— and and Buffalo 
ansit Co., for Detroit 
and Buffalo, and all east- 
Y ern points. Address 
JOSEPH BERLOZHEIM 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
Pamphlets Free. 
Correspondence invited 











